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Model C, a Big Powerful Car for $1250.00 


20 H. P., double opposed motor ylinders 5‘; x5, weight 1600 lbs. Wheel base, 90 inches. 
Extract from the Detroit Journal, March 31st 
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Commissioner Maybury’s Car is a WAYNE 
Commissioner Bolger’s is NOT 


The Wayne Model B, 
24-28 H. P. mot 


Write for catalog 
Wayne 


Automobile Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 























RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. | 


pees FOr your summer outing. Situated in the Otsego Hillis, 
Lackawanna where the altitude is high, the air cool and bracing, the out 
door life delightful, for those suffering from gout, rheuma 

Railroad } tism and nervous diseases the sulphur baths and springs 
—_—- are the most efficacious in the world 
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A beautifully illustrated book of 128 pages describing these and other resorts along the 
Lackawanna Railroad. and containing a fascinating love story. entitled A Paper Proposal 
10 cents in stamps. The edition is limited. Write for a copy to-day to T. W Lee 

General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New York City 


sent for 
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IT’S ALL IN THE BELLOWS 


iy IE. pianist produces his effects upon the piano by means of muscular force, exerted by 
his fingers. In the piano-player, air takes the place of muscle; that is, the mechanical 
fingers of the piano player are a tuated by air 

The bellows must provide the performer at all times with a reserve power, which will 
enable him to accent a note; to swing instantly from the softest Planissino to the heaviest 
fortissimo or vice versa It is because the patented bellows construction in the 


CECILIAN PIANO-PLAYER 


makes it possible for the performer to do these things surely and easily at all times that the 
Cecilian is to-day far superior to any other piano-player on the market 

Inside of the big operating bellows of the Cecilian is a small bellows. When the pedals 
are worked, both parts of this compound bellows are immediately put into action. As the air 
with which the smaller bellows is filled must escape into the larger bellows, you will readily 
see that the large bellows must first be exhausted before the small bellows comes into play. 

The small bellows thus provides a reserve force which continues to operate the player 
without any loss of power, after the force of the big bellows has been exhausted This 
peculiar and patented bellows construction in the Cecilian, gives the performer the utmost 
freedom for individual expression and enables him to produce the most delicate effects in tone 
coloring, with an absolutely non-mechanical touch, and also makes it possible for a woman to 
operate the Cecilian without fatigu 

The Cecilian can be attached to any piano, and with it any one can play any music 
without previous experience or musical knowledge. The price is $250.00. Easy payments 
if desired. Write for booklet 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Dept. H 
PARIS, FRANCE DETROIT, MICH. LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Life 
One Billion Insurance 
Dollars in Force 


Back of Every Home 


should be its policy of Life Insurance in 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


which will guarantee a much needed protection 
to the family and the income. 


| The Prudential Policy is Found in Millions of Homes| 


Write for Particulars of Policies. Dept. Y 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY GY THE STATE ©” tw JERnSey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 1 Office, NEWARK. N. J. 
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“Work- while you work, play while you play’—the 


LDSMOBILE 


To the business man it has 
To the 


pleasure seeker it has become indispensable—it doubles 


is your best help in both. 
become a necessity—it doubles the value of time. 


the joys of existence. 


Our cars possess efficiency without complication. Are the most thoroughly 
tested cars on the market—are held to higher standards of quality. This 
explains why they were the only light cars awarded a Gold Medal at the 


St. Louis Exposition. ; 


Standard Runabout, 7 h. p., $650 
Touring Runabout, 7 h. p., $750 


Touring Car, 20 h. p. (2cyl.) $1400 
Standard Delivery Car, 16h. p., $2000 


All prices f. 0. b. factory. Write us for detailed specifications and information. Send 


10c for six months’ trial subscription to Motor Talk, a monthly magazine devoted to 


automobile interests. Write for catalog R. 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, U. S. A. 


Member A. L 














DAINTY 
DELICIOUS 
DIGESTIVE 















Humorist 


Needless suffering, loss of time, money, 






sanitary bandages or dressings cause blood poison. 
The Us Emergency Case, prepared by an ex- 
perienced nurse, contains everything needed for per- 
manent relief of minor accidents and temporary relief 
of those requiring medical treatment: bandages, sur- 
geons’ dressing and lint, absorbent cotton, burn oint- 
ment, White's ointment, Carron oil, arnica, arom. 
spts. ammonia, soda mint tablets, New-Skin, adhesive 
plaster, scissors, and safety pins; all of the best quality, jf 
pure and sterilized. Every camper, traveler, autoist, Jf 
and home should have a U.S. Emergency Case; 
sent prepaid for $1.00; worth many times that. 
Descriptive booklet free. Don't wait for the 
accidents. ORDER NOW. Liberal com- 
mission to agents. 
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WING PIANOS 


ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
AND IN NO OTHER WAY 


You SAVE from 
$75.00 to $200.00 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at 
wholesale. You pay the actual cost of making 
it with only our wholesale profit added 
When you buy a piano, as many still do—at 
retail—you pay the retail dealer's store rent 
and other expenses. You pay his profit and 
the commission or salary of the agents or 
salesmen he employs—all these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the 
manufacturer. The retail profit on a piano is 
from $75 to $200. Isn't this worth saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WE PAY FREIGHT 

Anywhere No Money in Advance 
We will place a Wing Piano in any home 

in the United States on trial, without asking 
for any advance payment or deposit. We pay 
the freight and all other charges in advance. 











There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is ent or when it is received. If the piano 





A Merkel Motor Cycle 


is the one reliable means at your command, [ts 
spring frame makes riding a genuine comfort; 
it is easy to manage; is lightly but stoutly built; 
artistic in outline and finish and moderate in 
price. Write Dept. C. for full particulars. 







is not satisfactory after 20 days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our expense 
You pay us nothing, and are under no more obligation to keep the piano than if you w ere 
examining it at our factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you 

Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we say. Our system is so perfect that 
we can without any trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of the United 
States just as easily as we can in New York City, and with absolute’y no trouble or annoyance 
to you, and without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either for freight or any 
other expense. We take old pianos and organs in exchange. A guarantee for 12 years 
against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material is given with every Wing Piano. 











Merkel Motor Co., F’ct’y,Layton Park, Milwaukee, Wis. 








Slightly 
Used 


$10.00 
to 
$65.00 


Better Than 
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LIQUEUR [I rypEWRITERS ‘ise 


We give positively the biggest typewriter values in America. All 
standard makes ata fraction of their real value. 1500 machines 
slightly used-—just enough to ran smoothly—will go during our 
GREAT FACTORY CLEARING SALE for a mere soag. Noth- 
ing reserved. No reasonable offer refused, 1000 new Visible 
Sholes machines built to sell for $75.00—our price, while they 
last, $35.00. Werent machines of all makes for r 00 a month and 
up. It will be money in your poe ket to select from our big catalogue 
list of bargains before buying a typewriter. We want active agents 
everywhere, See our big special offer. Write for it today. 


ROCK WELL-BARNES CO., 700 Baldwin Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Big Discount on all Typewriter Supplies. « 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Known as Chartreuse 





At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents for United States. 














Easy Payments—$37.50 to $50 
Buys a high-grade factory rebuilt type- 
writer. Easy running, speedy and durable. 
Rest low priced machines ever offered. 
Fully guaranteed, Money back if not 
satisfactory. Full information for the 
asking—ask now. 
FAY SHOLES COMPANY 

134 Rees Street Chicago 






Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
ete., sent free. Patents procured through 
Munn & Co. receive free notice in the 
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MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branca Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D.C. , 


SMALL, EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos have been manufactured and sold. They are re- 
commended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges and schools, by prominent orchestra 
leaders, music teachers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in your own State, some 
of them undoubtedly in your very neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and adcresses 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo—The tones of any or all of these instruments may 
be re produced perfectly br any ordinary player on the piano by means of our Instrumental 
Attachment. This improvement is patented by us and cannot be had in any other piano. 
WING ORGANS are made with the same care and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos 
Separate organ catalogue sent on request. . 

















You Need This Book 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 


A book—not a catalogne—that gives you all the informa 
tion possessed by experts. It tells about the different ma 
terials used in the different parts of a piano; the way the 
different parts are put together, what causes pianos to 
get out of order, and in factisa complete encyclopedia. 
It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read care 
fully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, work- 
manship and finish. It tells you how to test a 
piano and how to tell good from bad. It is abso- 
lutely the only book of its kind ever published. 
It contains 156 large pages and hundreds 
of illustrations, all devoted to piano con 
struction. Its name is “The Book of 
as iotormat ion About Pianos.” 
. e send it free to anyone s yr 
Pianos to buy a piano All woe eae 
: to do is to send us your name 
and address. 
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also full particulars about the WING PIANO, with 
prices, terms of payment, etc., will be sent to you 
promptly by mail. 
WING & SON, 346-348 W. 13th St., New York 77 ZA 


1868——87th Year——1905 








(1) 


346-348 W. 13th 
Street, New York 


Send to the name and 
me, the 


_ SEND A POSTAL TO-DAY while you think of it fap BA ee 
just giving your name and address, or send us the at. * and terms of payment ¢ n Wing 
tached coupon and the valuable book of inform ation Pianos. "i 
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Why Some Advertisers grow Wealthy 
while Others Fail 


IXTY PER CENT of all Advertisers f ! Because 
S <y 5p cir ey I Spa under the 
1 Ss that space, hiled with anyt g atchy’”’ 
s ‘‘ Adve 
I elieve that ‘‘Money Talks’’ in Advertising, 
ven whe sa 


costs the same whether we 





Pictured Nothings or with enduring Convtc- 








if 
nS . 

And, the difference, in resu/¢ts, between two kinds 
of ‘‘copy costing the same for space, in a single 
advertisem has often exceeded 80 per cent, as our 
records on tests prove 


General Advertisers, who have no means of tracing 
lirect results, and who spend their money for ‘‘ General 





Publicity,’’ will smile at this. 

But, Mail Order Advertisers énow it is true. 

‘1900 Washer Co.’’ of Binghamton, N.Y., or 
Ear Drum Co. of 

rd to smile at Advertisers who doudt its being 


Louisville, for instance, 





These are the kind of Advertisers to whom Adver 
t a blind speculation, but systematic eye- 





open investment. 

Their records show the precise cost of every imguzrs 
for their goods through advertising, because their every 
Advertisement in every Medium is separately keyed. 

They can thus gauge accurately the relative earning 
power of each separate bit of copy published at their 
expense, and of each medium in which that copy has 
been inserted. 

They thus 4now what kind to evoid, as well as what 
kind to use 

* * * 

Please note that the Lord & Thomas definition of “General 
Publicity” is “Keeping - the - name -before- the - people.” 
When we speak of “General Advertising” we mean copy 
which sells goods through the Retailer. This latter class of 
advertising constitutes three-fourths of our business. 

And note also that we are NOT “advising” General 
Advertisers to GO INTO MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 

WE DO, however, strongly insist that all Copy for 
GENERAL ADVERTISING should possess as much positive 
SELLING FORCE and CONVICTION as it would NEED to 
actually and profitably SELL Goods direct BY MAIL. 


* * * 


e actual experience of a well-known 
mail 


Here is th 


nal Advertiser, who sells a $5.00 article dy 





This Advertiser has proved that a certain fixed 
average per cent of his Inquiries convert into direct 
sales through his ‘‘follow-up’’ s7stem. 
ach Inquiry is therefore worth a certain fixed pricé 





to him 


which he can pay with profit. 

One single piece of copy has been run for that Ad- 
without change, in all mediums 
used, for over two years. About $200,000 has 
spent in repeated publication ofthat single bit of copy. 


Why? . 


tically 
been 


Because, it produced results (Inquiries) at lower 
cost than any other copy ever run for them in eight 
years, until lately. 

The first month Inquiries from it cost (say) 85 


Repetition, for two years, wore out some of its 
interest that Inquiries from it finally cost an average 
of (say) $1.00 each 

New opy’”’ had been tried a great many times, 


written by many different ad-smiths, but no other ad 
ever produced the Inquiries at less than $2.85 average, 
till late 


it looked good enough to try, 


Some of the copy th 
cost $14.20 per Inquiry. And that was better looking 
copy than half of what fills ‘‘ General Publicity ’’ space 


in costly mediums at this very minute. 


7 * 7 


Consider what the knowledge derived from a large 
collection of certified data, like the above, means when 





placed at the disposal of General Advertisers who now 
**go it blind’’ on copy 


If the $5.00 article had been sold through Retailers, 


in the usual way, without accurate means of checking 
results from every advertisement it is more than prob- 
able that the $14.20 kind of copy would have been used 
continuously. 

kind, so much 


Because, ¢hat was the ‘‘catchy”’ 


in favor at this very minute with ‘‘General Publicity’’ 
Advertisers. 
And, it would have been considered good copy 


so long as the salesmen did its work in addition to 


their own, the Genera! Results being credited in a gen- 
eral way to ‘‘General Publicity.” 

But,—it would clearly have required fourteen times 
as much of that ‘'$)4.20 kind” of alleged ‘‘Advertising”’ 
to produce the same amount of selling effect upon the 
public as the ‘‘85 cent kind’’ of copy (which averaged 
about $1.00 per inquiry over the two years) actually dd 
produce. 

Let us figure this out more conclusively: 

The Blank Company spent about $75,000 per year, 
for space, with copy producing Inquiries at about $1.00 
average. 

it would thus have cost them about fourteen times 
as much, or $1,050,000 per year, to sell as many of 
their $5.00 articles through the $14.20 kind of ‘‘catchy” 
copy as it actually dzd cost them to sell the same 
quantity with the $1.00 average kind of copy. 

Good Reader, get that thought clearly into your 
mind, for we’re talking cold facts now,—facts we can 
verify to any prospective client. 


* * + 


What was it worth to the Blank Company to get a 
new advertisement which would pull Inquiries at the 
old rate of 85 cents each, when their most successful 
copy had worn out, after two years’ use, so that In- 
quiries were finally costing them $1.25 average? 

Figure it out and you'll see that one single piece 
of such copy would be worth a third of their $75,000 
yearly appropriation, viz., $25,000. 

Because, it would add a third to what their appro- 
priation is solely spent for, viz., Inquiries for their 
goods. 

But Lord & Thomas ‘‘Reason-why’’ Copy did better 
than that, when applied 

It reduced the cost of Inquiries, for the self-same 
$5.00 article, to 4/7 cents average, during all the months 
it has been running. 


* * * 


Now Reflect what similar treatment with your 
appropriation would mean to you, Mr. Advertiser! 

The earning power of eyery dollar trebled by the 
mere substitution of Lord & Thomas ‘‘Salesmanship- 
on-Paper’’ for the best copy the Advertiser had in ten 
years prior to that substitution. 

An Advertising appropriation of $75,000 made equal 
in proven earning power to what $225,000 would have 
earned, with the copy which preceded it and which was 
producing Inquiries at $1.25. 

That single piece of Lord & Thomas copy, now 


running practically without change for about four 
months, has in that time produced approximately 
60,976 Inquiries. These are worth $1.25 each to the 


Advertiser, or $91,464 in all, though we reduced their 
cost to 41 cents each with an actual outlay of about 
$25,000. 


In four months that one piece of copy has thus 
earned $66,466 more for the Advertiser than the $1.25 
kind of Copy used immediately before it had produced 
from the same investment. 

And, what made it pull Inquiries, 6y A/atZ is pre- 
cisely what would make it produce Inquiries verba/ly for 
the goods, through Retailers, Lord & 

“‘yeason why’’ and Conviction in the Copy. 
w * * 


by the use of 


Thomas’ 


This, Mr. Advertiser, is only ome of many actual 
instances that we can prove up to Advertisers who 
agree to place theirappropriations through us provided 
we do thus prove up our capacity to increase Results, 
with their present appropriations. 

Other Advertising Agents will belittle this state- 
ment because they do not know what we do about com- 
parative Results from actual Tests on Copy, such as 
we have made. 

They cannot 
Paper’’ is capable of doing. 
had the equipment to produce it, nor the organization 
to record and compare Results from it with ‘‘Geueral 
Publicity’’ results, in such a way as to provide « reli- 
able guide for the writing of future Copy. 

Moreover, it is not ¢heir money that pays for the 
the ‘‘$14.20”’ 


our ‘‘Salesmanship-on- 
Because they have never 


know what 


space they fill with ‘‘ General Publicity,’’ 
kind of Copy. 

They risk nothing in any case. 
is just as safe when they fill your space with cheap 
and catchy ‘‘General Publicity’’ as it would be if they 
filled it with that reliable ‘‘Salesmanship-on-Paper’’ 
which produces resu/ts for ‘‘41 cents’’ as against $14.20. 

But,—how can you hope to compete when using 
such ‘‘$14.20’’ copy against your competitor who may 
pit our ‘‘41 cent’’ kind of copy against you ? 

* * om 


Their commission 


Not one Advertising Agency in America pays a 
third what we do (viz.—$72,000 per year in Salaries) 
for a capable Copy-Staff. 

Not three, in America, pay individually a “fth of 
what we pay for Copy. 

Three-fourths of what other Agencies spend for 
‘*Service’’ is paid to able So/icifors who simply sell you 
Space but cannot help you to fill that space with the 
Kind of Copy that brings you back large profit. 

Nota fifth of what other Agencies pay for ‘‘Service’’ 
is invested in the Copy, which alone determines how. pro- 
fitable or unprofitable that space be made for .you. 

The Advertising world is waking up to this fact, 
Mr. Advertiser, and don’t forget that it is we,—Lord 
& Thomas—who are doing the awakening. 

Could we afford to raise this disturbing question, on 
the tremendous importance of ‘‘ Copy,’’ if we were not 
the best equipped Advertising Concern in America to 
produce the kind we ave talking about, for Clients who 
want it? 

We have cited a Mail Order proposition in this article 
simply because it provided a simple example of trace- 
able results on one kind of Test. 

But, we have proved that what makes Copy sed/ 
goods by Mail makes it se// them, in equal ratio, through 
Retailers, over the counter by General Advertising. 

Our article ‘‘Making Sure of Results from General 
Advertising’’ in another June Magazine explains this 
phase of the subject clearly. 

Write us /oday for our ‘‘Book of Tests on Adver- 
It is free to General Advertisers,and to Mail* 
Its price to all others is $5.00 cash 


tising.’’ 
Order Advertisers. 
with order. 


LORD & THOMAS 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Largest Advertising 


CHICAGO 


Agency in America. 


NEW YORK 
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TOOTH 
PASTE 


“Puts You In Good Humor With Yourself.” 


You don’t know half the pleasure 
and luxury there is in tooth-brush time 
until you’ve been introduced to Hy-Jen 


Tooth Paste. Its smooth, fine texture 
and delicacy of flavor are exclusively 
“Hy-Jen” qualities, It makes a ook 
white foam that cleans and polishes 
the teeth gently and naturally, and 
leaves a cool, refreshing taste in the 
mouth. Carefully and uniformly made 
from the best grades of each ingredient, 
after the most approved ideas of 
modern dentistry, Hy Jen Tooth Paste 
is always the dentifrice for careful 
people. 
Special Introductory Offer 

Ask your dealer for Hy-Jen Tooth Paste. If 
he doesn’t have it, send us his name with 8c in 
postage and we will send you a full size 25c tube 
totry. This offer is open for 30 days only, and 
is made to prove to you how good Hy- Jen Tooth 
Paste really is. 

Hy-Jen Chemical Co., 

Chicago, Ill, 
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| WHEN YOU BUYA: 
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ape bearing, non-binding doors, re- 
ovable (to clean or replace broken 
giss) by simply unhooking. No un- 
Ss htly iron bands or protruding 
slfelves. Cabinet work and finish the 
bast Grand Rapids production. See- 
tig@ns so nicely joined together the ap- 
pearance is that of a solid case. 

; Complete Catalogue sent FREE on 
request. Gunn Sectional Book Cases 

on sale by all leading fur.iture 
dealers or direct from the factory. 


a a ee 


rded Gold Medal, World's Fair, St. Louis” 


Cup Furniture Co. ,©'"4 Ravias, 


Y Makere of Gunn Desks and Filing Cabinets 


SECTIONAL 


UNNGS. CASES 











Interest Paid on Deposits 
Compounded Semi-Annually 





‘ yf Banking by Mazl”’ on request. 


EQUITABLE BANKING AND LOAN CO. 


G A. SMITH, Pres. MACON, GA. 



















engines should write to-day to 


Beaver Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 


Troubled with Faulty Ignition ? 
We are ignition specialists, Our 
Apple Automatic Sparker is « port 
able storage battery charger that 
Sa) cures all ignition faults, All owners 

of launches, aut-mobiles, or F og 
he 














Dayton Klectrieal Mfg. Co., 121 
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Oldest in America =» %1A to Policy-holders by The Mutual Life, or almost 200 
Largest inthe World millions more than any other company has paid. 
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THIS MAP SHOWS THE AMOUNTS PAID IN DEATH CLAIMS AND MATURED ENDOWMENTS ALONE, IN EACH STATE 
AND TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES AND IN CANADA. DURING THE ELEVEN YEARS ENDING DEC. 31. 1904, 


SEE WHAT HAS BEEN PAID IN YOUR STATE! 


The Mutual Life 


Issues This Unique Contract 

Savings Bank Interest Guaranteed. Your Life Insured Besides 

You begin to receive interest at the end of the first year. 

These returns are guaranteed and will not be affected by decline 
in interest rates, 

In addition to the above guarantees, the contract holder is 
entitled to dividends. 

Write to-day for interesting information we wish to send 
you— showing for what moderate yearly payments this 
investment can be secured. 


The Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INS. CO, 
OF NEW YORK, 
New York City, 


Gentlemen: —TI shall be glad 


to receive, without ia ony way 
committing myeelf 


My occupation Is . . and ag 


Address, 


































Cadillac construction is sc 
simple—so closely does it ap- 
proach absolute perfection— 
that practically all energy the 
motor pete = is used in an 
actual propelling force. This 
principle of economizing pow- 
er—and hence minimizing the 
cost of maintenance—is the 
chief feature of Cadillac 
superiority 

















coupled with 
unfailing reliability, 
has placed the “Car that 
Climbs” in the front rank of 
motor vehicles. Of all auto- 
mobiles it comes nearest to 
being actually trouble-proof. 











You would be interested 
in our beautiful catalog —still 
more interested in seeing and 
trying a Cadillac at the near- 
est dealer’s, 


Write for booklet L and 
the dealer’s address 


Model F — Side-Entrance 
Touring Car shown 
above, $050. 

Model B—Touring Car 
with detachable Ton- 
neau, $900. 

~ A ht, stylish, 

erful Runabout, 
Rivided seat, $750. 

Model D—Four Cylinder, 
30h. p. Touring Car, 

33,008. 


All prices f.o.b. Detroit. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO, 
Betroit, Mich. 
Member A. L. A. M. 












































The Angle — 


COMFORT IN SUMMER peri ead esty 


As the days grow 


onge 





EIGHTEFN ‘CENTS 


worth of oil will burn f 








nbounded  satisf Oar 


halls, libraries, ete. and g 
entaleg 19 shows al! styles from $1.80 up. W 
you on Tequest 





THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 78-80 Murray St., New York 




















Lawn Hose, “t asta.” 
THE TOLEDO RUBBEE CO, 
442 Summit St Toledo, Ohio 
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SPLENDID SHOE VALUE 


can be obtained by demand- 
ing the “American Gentle- 
man” of your dealer. 

We buy thousands of tons of leather lies 








is summer and is dt 
enough to wear next year. 





Send for ‘‘Shoelight,’’ FREE, it illus- 
best st 


trates and describes the shoes made. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO.., St. Louis 


Audited Sales, 1904, $9,018,587.45 
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The PROOF of Remington Supremacy : 





It outsells every 
other Typewriter 


The REASON for Remington Supremacy : 





It outworks and 
outwears every 
other Typewriter 





Remington 


Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 
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Exceptional fruits, exceptional standards and exceptional 
facilities mean everything to the excellence of table delicacies. 
The Heinz care extends even to the growing of the fruits, where 
real care must begin, so that all one needs to watch for is the name. 


Heinz Preserved Raspberries 
Heinz Preserved Cherries 


are most delicious table delicacies, grown in special locations for Heinz, 
selected and preserved with utmost care by experienced skilful chefs whose 
watchword is ‘‘cleanliness.’’ Our other fruit Preserves are just as good. 
























Absolute purity and ceaseless care have won for Heinz products 
first place in the estimation of all who insist on pure foods. 










See that your grocer is up to the Heinz standard 






A Beautiful Booklet about the Heinz way 
of doing things mailed free 


H. J. HEINZ CO. 


Pittsburgh, U. S. A. 



















‘ SHAVING 
SOAP 










What is your Face Worth? 


Isn’t it worth too much to take any chances with Shaving Soap ? 
Isn’t it worth infinitely more than the small cost of Williams’ 
Shaving Soap—to always have it smooth and fair—and absolutely 

safe from irritation and more serious troubles ? 
3etter ask yourself these questions before you experi- 

ment with other soaps. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, Shaving Tablets, Jersey Cream 
Toilet Soap, Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, etc. 
are sold everywhere. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK (TRIAL SIZE) SENT FOR 
4c. IN STAMPS. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Write for *' The Shavers’ Guide and Correct Dress” 
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THE VENEZUELA SITUATION 


os Give Wea hand out of this, Une Le Sam.” 


‘* Not much. If I do, you may pull me in, and you are too dirty for any clean man 





DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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MARCUS BRAUN 


MR. HAY'S 
RETURN 


N 
IMMIGRATION 

















MONG SECRETARIES OF STATE, who have included some 
of America’s greatest men, Mr. Hay’s position, when 


history turns in her account, will be a high one. Among 
diplomats now living he, M. Detcassf, and the King 
England form a class apart, unless the foreign policy 

of Japan may be more associated with one man’s abilities than 
Western nations know. Sometimes men whose temperaments are 
different, and even uncongenial, work valuably as a team. Even 
Mr. RoosrEvELT’s strenuosity and love of violent incident 


should not prove soothing or alluring to Mr. Hay, 
and if the Secretary’s calm and cultivated outlook 
should occasionally bore the President, both would 
ibtless recognize the wisdom of maintaining a combination 
the results of which have been so much to the country’s credit. 
Mr. Hay’s return will be welcomed with a_ seriousness and 
by the public that must be a deep satisfac- 
tion to any statesman. His popularity—if the word may be so 
used—is not of the noisy or even fervid kind. It is rather 


Sincere connaenc 


repose in his ability and clear judgment; it is a trust founded 
on the brilliant and yet cautious diplomacy which > has fur- 


nished under two Presidents. 


HE PRESIDENT’S STAND on the immigration question in- 

creases the probability that the issue may become a live one 
when Congress opens. The million poor foreigners who will have 
landed on these shores during the year ending June 3o are 
more than the population of eighteen States, and more than 
the population of any American city save three. The quality 
of the present immigration is not generally deemed equal to 
what we used to receive from more northern countries, when, 
also, migration to this country was caused rather by personal 
enercy and ambition than by steamship companies, foreign police 
officials, and American employers of cheap labor. The Italians, 
who now lead in numbers, are unmistakably wanted in_ the 
South, 
turn his countrymen toward the Southern States. A lawyer from 
New Orleans sends us an estimate that about ten million Italians 
would be welcome in the South. Some interesting 
defences of the Italian character are made. The 
secretary and treasurer of a New Jersey bank writes 
that in his city the members of the Italian colony have gained 
so enviable a reputation for honesty, industry, and enterprise 
that as borrowers they are preferred by some directors for their 
personal investments to any other class. ‘‘I am beginning to 
believe,’? he adds, ‘‘that the various races that Austria-Hungary 
and Italy are sending us have the making of a fine race of 
people, or rather that they are by no means unworthy to be 
added to the races that are already here. We need their robust 
health, their fine figures, their often handsome faces, their ideas 
of morality and honesty. In fact, Mr. Editor, it seems to me 
that we want to look into this matter before we turn this 
stream of immigration away. I did not always see this matter 
this way, and if you will come down and examine it at short 


oe 


9 


range you may discover that you were near-sighted also. 
Be THING IS CERTAIN, apart from all questions of nation- 

ality in immigration. We do not desire diseased, criminal, 
or pauperized unfortunates sent over by the governments which 
are afflicted with them. The State Department has tsken up 
the case of Marcus Braun, who was fined by Austro-Hu.garian 
\uthorities for investigating, as agent of the United States Gov- 
ernment, the efforts of Austria-Hungary to send her criminals to 
(America. He found that of 280 criminals liberated 180 had been 
sent to this country. In some communities money is furnished 
to help the criminals to America. A member of the 
Hungarian Parliament scolded his Government for al- 
lowing these deported evil-doers to return when they 


D E AS ¢ 


had accumulated the amount they needed of American gold. 
Pauper children are sent over in care of fictitious ‘‘parents,’’ who, 
as soon as the entrance is safely made, abandon their progeny on 
Women are provided with nominal husbands at the 
foot of the gangplank. Mr. Braun in his last report presented 
a secret agreement between the Hungarian Government 
and the Cunard Line, in which the Hungarian Government agreed 
to deliver to the Cunard Line at the port of Fiume all the 
emigrants from Hungary at a fixed price. Tens of thousands 
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and the Italian Ambassador has been working hard to 





































































of foreigners, according to Mr. Braun, are permitted to emigrate 
to this country without the fumigation of their baggage as pro- 
vided by law. Organized gangs of crooks stamp the emigrants’ 
belongings with counterfeit Government labels. These counter- 
feits are accepted at Ellis Island without question, and luggage 
from European centres, scourged with bubonic plague, cholera, 
trachoma, small-pox, and the germs of fevers, are permitted to 
enter daily. For this counterfeiting service the Italian gangs 
charge $1. None of these deeds are pretty, and it is hard to 
choose in degree of unpleasantness between the introduction of 
disease and the custom, charged against several European coun- 
tries, of promising convicted criminals immunity from pnish- 
ment if they will emigrate to this country, or if their relatives 
will send them here. An education test, and the President’s 
$25 suggestion, are both likely to receive serious consideration 
at next winter’s session. 


HE NUMBER OF JAPANESE to enter California, according 

to the State Bureau of Statistics, in the first four months 
of 1905, was 2,425, aS against 298 departing, or a net increase 
of 2,127. We have learned something about the value of Japa- 
nese traits of late, but even waiving that point, the number is 
too small to justify the noise made by certain politicians, labor 
leaders, and newspapers on the Pacific Coast. The people at 
large in that neighborhood, we are inclined to think, are not 
much stirred about the matter, and the landowners 
and fruit-growers are many of them much in favor 
of the Japanese. What there is of hostility is appar- 
ently centred mainly in San Francisco. The fruit industry in 
California has a yearly output of some $50,000,000, and to get 
this crop to market Japanese labor is relied upon to a_ con- 
siderable extent. This being true, agitation of a serious nature 
against the Japanese will hardly arise, even on the Slope, with 
the influx at its present slight amount, and with the probability 
that Japan’s development elsewhere will make it even less; the 
Japanese Government, with its characteristic wisdom, having re- 
cently taken a distinct stand against emigration to this country. 


JAPANESE INFUSION might or might not increase certain 

virtues of which our supply is short. The effect of mingling 
races is a topic on which the most scientific opinion is mainly 
vagueness or guesswork. RENAN, for instance, wrote a brilliant 
essay of which the purport was that the term race was an ex- 
pression almost void of meaning. Nationality, which is a reality, 
is created by experience, tradition, needs, climate, and a _ thou- 
sand circumstances. How far American nervousness, let us say, 
is the effect of climate, and how far, therefore, it 
is inevitable, it would be absurd to guess. Sir Frepb- 
ERICK TrevES has given his conviction that the Japa- 
nese have no ‘‘nerves,’’ although they are full of ‘‘verve,’’? and 
he says the word nerves is incapable of translation into Japa- 
nese. Nerve in Greek, Latin, and early English meant sinew, 
and nervous meant strong, our use of the word beginning to 
creep into general use only after the day of JonNson’s Dic- 
tionary. The longer Japan gets along without needing the ex- 
pression to describe a characteristic of her people, the more 
cause for thankfulness to the gods who rule her destiny. 


HE RATHER SHOCKING FAILURE of the Merchants’ Trust 

Company may have one satisfying consequence, in making it 
harder for the Equitable to chloroform the feeble efforts at in- 
vestigation. The Merchants’ Company should not have failed. 
It is the kind of organization which has no right to fail. Such 
episodes are born of greed, not of ignorance or misfortune. They 
are punishment for breaches of fidelity, and the punishment, fol- 
lowing the nature of this universe, falls largely on 
the innocent. The Superintendent of Banking knew 
for two years of the Merchants’ instability, rich in- 
vestors knew, so it was only the poor who went under in the 
débris. Everybody sees how this incident bears upon the Equi- 
table. If the troubles are plastered over, some distant day may 
see a crash in which hundreds of thousands. will pass suddenly 
from security to ruin. If investigation is public and complete, 
improvement in methods will be forced. What is the matter 
with the Attorney-General? Is he receiving instructions from 
Governor Hiccins or from Mr. HARRIMAN? 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
OFFICIALS 
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AND BOWEN 


‘earning money until 








HE MAYOR OF PHILADELPHIA and the Governor of Penn- 

sylvania offer somewhat instructive contrasts at present. 
WEAVER is a weak-kneed human being, who has, however, been 
spurred into a contest with the machine which created him. 
Oblivious to prayer, he was driven by fury in the populace, The 
Governor is made of sterner stuff. No backsliding for him. To 
Quay he owed his existence, and to the machine and memory 
of Quay he will be faithful. Immortal as the man who failed 
to gag the press, he adds a little laurel to his wreath by sign- 
ing a bill to spend $20,000 of the people’s money in 
celebration of Quay, at the same time vetoing a small 
appropriation for Mo_ty PircHer, whose gallant little 
share in the Revolution is at least a picturesque trifle in our 
history. Governor PENNYPACKER, in big things and little, has 
made a failure of his job. Mayor Weraver was sent by Provi- 
dence into the world without much strength of spinal structure, 
but by taking the right side in a flagrant crisis he has at least 
done something to redeem himself, and incidentally his city and 
his State. Such reckless theft as Philadelphia lawyers, business 
men, and politicians combine to perpetrate sends the feeling for 
municipal ownership forward in enormous strides. 


Mayor 


R. TAFT AND 
ahead of them in the 


MR. ROOSEVELT have no easy course 
asphalt scandal. Mr. Bowen’s own 
doom has apparently been sealed for many weeks. He has 
never been popular with the President or the other leading 
officials in Washington, anc his free use of rumor in the Loomis 
case was a finai straw. The more delicate decision relates to 
Mr. Loomis Of course, if the investigation which is being 
held should result in uncovering anything actually dishonest, the 
President’s action would be clear. If it should be entirely 
favorable, the decision to stand by Mr. Loomis would be equally 
certain, although just what to do with him might 
not be so easy to determine. The greatest difficulty 
will be if Mr. Loomis, who is very popular in Wash- 
ington, in the highest places, is found to have been guilty not 
of anything that could be called unmistakably dishonest, but 
of indiscretions which throw at least a shadow on his conduct 
as an official. If this happens, the President might give him a 
diplomatic post abroad, by the chain of reasoning that promoted 
Judge KouvsaatT, lest the people think his delinquencies greater 
than they were; but we hope a better solution, if such should 
be the case, will occur to him—one fair to Mr. Loomis and 
more wholesome in influence on the standards set for political 
incumbents. 


HE PRESIDENT HAS BEEN CENSURED by a magazine for 

his Western hunting trip, and the periodical which contained the 
comment has been prohibited in the schools of Washington for its 
insult to the nation’s chief, an act, it is to be feared, more notice- 
able for patriotism than for sense. Violent censure for a practice at 
present accepted almost universally by the human race will hardly 
hurt the President, nor would an equally fervid essay on cruelty 
to fish destroy the reputation of Mr. CLEVELAND. This is one 
of the topics on which experts in ethical cerebration are likely 
to remain at sea. From killing mosquitoes to slaughtering beef, 
and from sport to vivisection, a long line of points can be dis 
covered at which the gospel of Darwin and the religion -of 
mercy can stand and make plausible repartees. What is ac- 
knowledged to be at once unnecessary and 
frequent enough to exercise the intelligently humane. 
The Italians, who beat horses ‘‘because they are 
not Christians,’? hardly surpass certain practices which are car- 
ried on regularly in America. Fire horses, for instance, noblest 
of their kind in past use and in appearance, are sold by fire 
departments to make a slight addition to a pension fund. ‘‘Say,”’ 
observed a captain recently, ‘tif a horse has anything left in 
him, we never let him go.’? Pointing to one he said, ‘‘Weak 
hindquarters, his trouble. If he ever gets down, no knowing 
when he’ll get up. They say the old man’s been keeping him 
in slings for a month, waiting for the sale.”? A. sorrel, who 
once carried his chief, after eight years in the service brought 
just $10. He could barely hobble, one hind leg was useless, 
and he was bleeding in the quarter. Horses, being capable cf 
they drop, suffer more bitter cruelty than 
any other animal enslaved to the purposes of man. 
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cruel is 














DVANCE IN HUMANITY is marked by the decree of China’ 
‘4 Emperor abolishing judicial tortur 1 step which illustt 
the Dowager Empress’s openness to Western and modern ideas 
This old lady, often described as reactionary, seems rea 
be a liberalizing element in Chinese life. She has beer 
cruel in her day, but her mind is alert and reads the times 
Her use of automobiles and encouragement of European dres 
are external trifles that go with a comprehension of changin 


essentials also. She sees much of foreigners, and takes th 
views with 
to her and which she once 
inhabitants to death. The new 


some of the enthusiasm which is natural 
jut into flogging unruly 


decree abolishes all 


cruel forms of judicial death, and also the practice of using 
torture to induce confession, one of the most idiotic as wi 
as one of the most horrible activities ever invented by tl 
human race. The belief that Orientals are necessarily cruel 
deep seated in many Western brains, but this step of t 


astute old lady who is China’s ruling force indicates strik 


ingly that almost every year puts another form of cruelty out 


of date. In that respect, at least, is progress real. 
SUBSCRIBER DEMANDS an answer categorical about the 
sinfulness of war. He will acquiesce in no evasion. He 

wishes our speech to be ay, ay, and nay, nay. No ifs and 


ands or other complexities for him. No virtve in 
Those follow the 
ings of these pages know that to the editorial 
CouuiER’s the world is not so simple. There must be a certain 
comfort in being absolutely convinced on such 


your if. 


readers. however, who ponderings and _ grop- 


temperament ol 


large topics, but 


the comfort is denied to us. War is still necessary. That is 
all we know, and we are not even sure what we 
should think of its entire abolition. Restricting its W 


occasions, on the other hand, is one of the best 
modern accomplishments. bitterly 
in her present inevitable and righteous war by the lack of 
a handful more of 
tion before our own people now is how many 
prepared for wr, but not too well pre- 


Japan has been handicapped 


battleships. The most practical war ques 
fighting ships we 
need. We must be 
pared. ‘To balance 
the fate of statesmen, voters, and otner mortals, although it is 
with regret that we fail our reader in his desire for clearness 


and his appetite for certainty. 


conflicting considerations such ag these is 


is neverthe- 


TROUBLE. It 


certain 


HIS EDITORIAL WILL MAKE 
function to keep pounding at 
pounding will 


less our conspicuous 
hypocrisies, and such 
weekly exercise. It is not that 
viduals. It is merely that we wish 
say what they believe firmly enough to have their beliefs affect 


remal. a portion of our 


we have any hostility to indi- 


preachers to the people to 


their acts. No other belief is reali or worth the preaching. The 
yellow journals grind out too much virtue by the ton. Mr. 
3RISBANE argues against too great publicity in such proceedings 


as the Nan PaTTERSON murder trial, and the first three pages 
in his paper for many days were given up almost absolutely to 


that episode. He preaches tirelessly against race-track gambling, 


and he prints professional tips and advertisements such as this: 
‘““A Sure System to win at the races. Address by letter, C. 
Jones, 1 Ann Street.’’ The charge for this is small, b 
every little helps to defray the Hearst expenses, 

including Mr. BrisBaNne’s salary. ‘*The race-tracks,”’ 2 . 
says this brilliant yellow editor, ‘‘are open gam- 

bling heils, maintained in defiance of the State Constitution b 
virtue of a law passed corruptly. We _ shall continue to en 


statement at intervals as long as the vicio 


continues—as long as a_ few 


phasize this 
race-track gambling 
race-track ‘gentlemen’ are permitted to maintain a 
that clerks, from their 
of their ‘gentlemanly sport.’’’ How 
BANE print the rate for 
**Evening 
gentleman who tells his 
bets? Let us be a little honest with our readers and ourselves 
Either we believe in a certain sacrifice or we do not. If we can 
not resist the price of racing advertising, or the circulation caus 


dissipate: 
gambling h 
employers, may pay the cost 
noble! Will Mr. Br 


gambling tips in tl 


stealing 


sure-thing 
Journal,’’ his own salary, and the salary of the 


readers, for one cent, the day’s best 


by racing tips, let us not be too lofty and scornful about the peo 


vluct the 


ple who attend the races or the human beings who conduct them. 
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BATTLESHIP “MIKASA,” 15,200 TONS, ADMIRAL TOGO’S FLAGSHIP 











BATTLESHIP “KNIAZ SOUVAROFF,” VICE-ADMIRAL ROJESTVENSKY'S FLAGSHIP 














VICE-ADMIRAL KAMIMURA 
r of Tos Ar ruiser 
































VICE-ADMIRAL URIU 
Commander of a Cruiser Division and destroyer of the 
Russian squadron at Chemulpo, February 9, 1904 


























REAR-ADMIRAL KATAOKA 


ADMIRAL TOGO, 


IN HIS CABIN ON BOARD THE FLAGSHIP “ MIKASA” One of Togo’s squadron commanders, wounded in the 


REAR-ADMIRAL MISU 


battle of May 27 
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VICE-ADMIRAL ROJESTVENSKY 


Commander 


Ct R 'sB 





REAR-ADMIRAL 


NEBOGATOFF 
Rojestvensky’s Light Cruiser Divisior 
Surrendered his squadron near the Liancourt Islands 


REAR-ADMIRAL SKRYDLOFF 
the Cruiser Squadron at Vladivostok, 
on the cruiser ‘‘Gromoboi,’”’ May 28 


REAR-ADMIRAL VOELKERSAM 
Commander of Rojestvensky 


ed and captured on board 
I 
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TRAFALGAR OUTDONE as ‘ a The law of course, had a 
3 ad emine 1 this respect So 
() THE 27TH OF May Russia dis- Admiral Togo has destroyed the sea-power of Russia in the worlu’s many sold themselves, aud so man 
ar are " > » other u 1 feniel ; ] 4 
a ae caer “a = greatest naval battle. The people of Philadelphia have over- Hieves ti Myon ¥ Os Devt pes 
tory which Admiral Togo won on that thrown their ruling ring in a struggle that has fixed the attention e fi 1 \ nece aa 
and the succeeding days was univer- of the whole continent. The ‘“‘Atlantic’’ has won the Kaiser’s tor Mayor Weaver to g New 
sally admitted to be the greatest since York and secure Elihu Root as one of 
Trafalgar. In reality Trafalgar it- cup. The Supreme Court of the United States has sustained his personal counsel, and the Com 
self must rank second to it, both in the right of a State to tax public service franchises as real estate of Seventy found its retainers 
the magnitude of the battle and in the going begging. Capitalists whose cor 
overwhelming completeness of the tri- porations were associated with the 
umph. * Within less than three months United Gas Improvement Company 
Japan has won both the greatest land were similarly timid about appear- 
battle and the greatest sea battle in the world’s his- junction pending argument. The new Director of ing in defence of the publi property But 
tory. In 1805 Napoleon and Nelson d' vided the su- Public Safety promptly notified the police and fire the manhood of Philadelphia made itself felt, even 
preme honors of war at Austerlitz and Trafalgar. men to keep out of politics, and the Director of though many of its natural leaders had deserted it 
Just a century later Japan alone has surpassed both Public Works withdrew the advertisements for new For the first time within living memory in William 
contracts which had been counted upon to keep  Penn’s town the way of the transgressor was made 


those achievements at Mukden and the Korea Strait. 
The news that Rojestvensky was daring the perils 
of the Strait took the world by surprise. ‘t had been 
supposed that he would make for the open ocean, in- 
stead of trying to force a channel that formed the 
very jaws of the Japanese shark. Here were the 
principal naval stations of Japan, and the place was 
ideally fitted for torpedo attacks, mines, and every 
kind of assistance to the Japanese fleet. Togo, it now 
appeared, had been lying in wait at Masampho, on the 
coast of Korea, instead of among the Pescadores, 
near Formosa, as the world and Rojestvensky sup- 
posed. When his scouts brought the news that the 
Russians were entering the Strait in two lines, the 
battleships to starboard and the cruis- 


some of the most powerful adherents of the gang in 
line. Meanwhile the whole city, except that part 
tied by corrupt entanglements to the gas company 
and the machine, itself into a com- 
mittee of assistance to the Mayor and of terroriza 
The people gathered in thou 


resolved vast 
tion to the boodlers. 
sands to cheer Mr. Weaver when he appeared on the 
streets, and they besieged the corrupt Councilmen 
night and day, at home, on the street, and in their 
They inundated them with let 


places of business. 
They pursued them with auto 


ters and telegrams. 
They threatened them with business and 
Under the unparalleled pressure the 


mobiles. 
social boycotts. 


lard, and the weight of dirty dollars was overbal 


anced by the intolerable load of universal scorn. 


“ATLANTIC” WINS THE OCEAN RACE 


HE GREAT 
Lizard 
cup was won by Mr. Wilson Marshall's Ameri 


YACHT RACE 


from Sandy Hook to the 
(,erman Emperor's S= 000 gold 


for the 


{ 


can three-masted schooner Atlantic. ( 


t} 
in 


} 
i€ 


aptain Charle 


Barr, which cross« finish line at 9.16 Pp. M., May 


29, breaking all records by making the passage in 
the elapsed time of 12 days, 4 hours, and 1 minute 
lhe German schooner Hamburg was second, and 


the Earl of Crawford’s British ship 
Valhalla third. 





ers to port, he sprang out to meet 
them. In a running fight lasting 
through the afternoon and night, and 
marked by effective torpedo work, he 
smashed the Russian fleet, sank sev- 
eral of its best ships, and chased the 
rest northward. The next day two 
battleships and three cruisers were 
rounded up near the Liancourt Rocks, 
in the Sea of Japan, and all of them 
but one cruiser were captured. Of 
eight battleships in the entire fleet six 
All the 

sunk. 


were sunk and two captured. 

three armored cruisers were 
One coast defence ship went down 
and two were captured. Not a single 
vessel of any importance escaped, and 
three admirals were taken prisoners, 
including the wounded Rojestvensky. ; 
The command of the sea was assured ' 








PUBLIC RIGHTS IN FRANCHISES 


HF LONG-LOOKED-FOR DECISION of 
the United States Supreme Court 


\ 


on the New York Franchise Tax 
case came on May 29, and, as had 
been expected, the constitutionality of 
the law was fully sustained. What 


was especially gratifying was that the 
judgment was rendered unanimously, 
the usual of 
his decision means the payment 


instead of by majority of 
one 
of $24,008,863.21 in back taxes to New 
York City alone. But this is not the 
greatest advantage the public will gain 
from the legal principle now estab 


lished. Che chief benefit, secured not 
only to New York, but to the people of 


State in the 





every Union, is the assur 





to Japan for the rest of the war. 


PHILADELPHIA TRIUMPHANT 


“atlantic” is a three-masted auxiliary schooner, designed by William Gardner, built 


“ATLANTIC,” WINNER OF THE OCEAN YACHT RACE 


by the Towns 


pany at Shooter’s Island, in 1903, owned by W. Marsiall, and sailed by Captain “Charley” Barr. 


FTER A WEEK’S Phila- 

A delphia won a decisive and spec- 
tacular victory over the banded political and 
business robbers who had planned to steal her gas 
works as a step toward the systematic looting of the 
entire city. Every day had its startling sensation. 
On May 23 Mayor Weaver removed David J. Smyth, 
Director of Public Safety, and Peter E. Costello, Di- 
rector of Public Works, who controlled two-thirds 
of the 22,000 place-hunters under the city govern- 
ment. They procured an injunction from a local 
court, restraining their successors, Colonel Sheldon 
Potter and S. Lincoln Acker, from taking their 
places. But the Mayor evicted them as trespassers 
and obtained a special writ of supersedeas from the 
Supreme Court suspending the operation of the in- 


CAMPAIGN 


gang’s support fell away day by day. Finally on the 


27th the dreaded Organization, omnipotent a week 


before, surrendered, and President Dolan, of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, formally with- 
drew that corporation's offer for the gas works. “wo 


days later, Durham, the beaten boss, announced that 
he had advised his friends not to oppose the con- 
firmation of the Mayor's new heads of departments. 
3ut the leaders of the revolution determined not to 
stop until the city government had been thoroughly 
redeemed at the polls. One remarkable, but not un- 
expected, thing about this contest was the number 
of “leading citizens” who were actively or passively 
allied with the ring through their financial inter 


She 





ance of a power that will enable the 


community to recover hereafter the 
1nd & Downey Com | +s . 
ernest value of franchises ignorantly or cor- 
ruptly thrown away in the past 
OPENING THE LIFE INSURANCE BOOKS 


with a resolution of the trustees, 
adopted since the Equitable troubles began, the 
New York Life Insurance Company has adopted 
the rule of the “open ledger.” it has issued a pam 
phlet in which Vice-President Thomas A. Buckner 
says: “We are going to take you all over the house, 


from cellar to garret, and right through the kitchen.” 


N ACCORDANCE 


In accordance with this promise, a list of the prin 
cipal salaries paid by the company is given, from 
A. Me 


Assistant Secretary 


year down to 
The pam 


President John all’s $100,000 1 


the $10,000 of the 
ertion that none of these 


phlet emphasizes the a 
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un was one of two inspectors indicted. The 
indictment against the other, Fleming, was dismissed 
with trial. Krank A. Barnaby, president of the 
Knickerbocke1 unboat Company; James K. At 
kinso | Frank G. Dexter, directors; John A. 
Pea commodore of the Knickerbocker fleet, and 
William H. Van Schaick, captain of the Slocum, 
were i year ago, before Lundberg and 
Flemin These indictments are. still pending. 
Barnaby it on $20,000 bail, and the others in 
smaller amounts. It is possible that Barnaby and 
Pease 1 tried when the leisurely processes of 

e law get around to their cases, but it is not 


The victims 
vain, how 


thought that anybody will be convicted 


Slocum have not died entirely in 


ever owners of the remaining excursion 
steamers in New York harbor have been put to the 
expense oO! buving new fire hose and life preservers. 
A CLOSED MARKET REOPENED 
HES RAL Poor, the most remarkable com 
bination of allied, but not united, interests that 
ever dominated a market, has decided to dis 
olve lhe allotments of business to the various 


the to all of 
ireatened compe- 


tition of the Republic 


pool were not satisfactory 


them, and the t 
Iron and 





A BUSHEL 








Steel Company, which was out 


side th comb 


ination, made some 
of the associated interests anx 
ious for freedom to reach for 


business in their own way. The 
Steel Rail Pool has performed 


remarkable feat of keeping 


the price of rails at the unvary 
ing figure of $28 per ton, year 
after year, re gardless of the 
fluctuations in general business 
in the cost of raw material, and 
in the foreign prices of rails. 
This is something which even 
the Sugar and Standard Oil 
Trusts have not matched. On 
the 2,000,000 tons of rails or- 


dered by American railroads for 
1905 the difference between the 
home and foreign prices for the 
rails, the same 
makers, is about $15,000,000. 


Same made by 


DOUGLAS RETIRES 





POSSIBLE Democratic Presi- 




















{ ‘ . . 
THE KING OF SPAIN AND HIS COUNCILORS A dential candidate was ap- 
parently taken out of the 
“i F eae Scre S08 WRN i See Ce eager field on May 26, when Governor 
‘ - 7 _ ee eee - Douglas of Massachusetts an- 
nounced that he would not be 
4 t the the railroad men promote an attack on the steel a candidate for re-election. The Governor said that 
- oO duties. and the other that both elements may form he had no taste for office-holding, and much pre- 
F een st a “stand-pat” alliance against any interference with ferred his business and home life to public re- 
either the tariff or the transportation laws sponsibilities. Last year’s extraordinary victory in 
Cc, | a Republican State on a day of Democratic disaster 
: s ‘ . made Mr. Douglas a national figure If he had 
ey f a stayed in politics and proved his ability to repeat 
se eacl HE Executive CoMMITTEE of the Zionist Con- that success at the next election he would have 
e ab | eress has decided to recommend that Great been directly in the line of promotion to the highest 
t all Britain's offer of a tract of land for a Jewish honors the Democratic party could give. 
colony in Uganda be declined with thanks. This 
dex ision has been reached after studying the report THE LABOR WAR IN CHICAGO 
. “Amt ttee cent ~2 stuc € Os- 
M VOTE Of PUBLIC OWNERS . ea prea 5 Yécaie Kindh fr a it HE CHICAGO STRIKE gradually spread during the 
been wan. did not persis particularly satisfactory to any- 7 last week in May, but not as rapidly as had 
( f ) It displeased the English colonist in Uganda, been feared \lthough the resources of the 
did not relish the idea of having part of their police force were strained to the utmost, every avail- 
f untrvy carved out as an alien reservation, and it able man being on strike duty and the Mayor appeal 
, Q far from meeting the aspirations of the Zionists, ing for 1,000 volunteers, the necessity of calling for 
ted a practically independent nation in the troops was staved off. The militia was kept in 
| tine. not a little subordinate colony in Africa readiness to meet a call at a moment's notice, but 
Fic t outlook Palestine, however, is now the rioting was not as fierce as in the earlier stages 
extret uh discouraging, and many of the advocates of the strike. The \ssociated Building Trades Coun- 
116 f oo -pende lewish nation are beginning to cil relieved the fears of a wholesale tie up by de 
Sc mit that they see no immediate hope of realizing claring that its 75,000 members would not take a 
ideal anvwhere hand in the fight under any circumstances. “The 
ei. unions in the building trades are working under 
DANGERS FOR THE TARIFF ci contracts with their employers,” said Charles M. 
NO PUNISHMENT FOR SLOCUM MURDERS Rau, the president of the Council, “and those con- 
) sited HE THIRD TRIAL of Henry Lundberg, the steam tracts will be strictly observed.” But notwith- 
Rt 7 boat inspector whose negligence was respon standing thi action of the organization, there 
ob is ible for the loss of nearly a thousand lives on have been many individual cases, of refusal to 
: the General Slocum, ended on May 25 in a dis handle boycotted materials on the part of carpenters 
tari agreement of the jury This disposes of all and other workers in the building trades, ant ea" 
repeate greater probability of punishing anybody for one of the feeling constantly tends to overleap all barriers anc 
1 on in most atrocious crimes of modern commercialism. burst into concerted action. : 
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Star attractions of the side-shows in front of the freak tent 


Every year the students of Cornell give a circus to raise money for the athletic fund. This year they raised about $4,000. One of the attractions w 
y 


THE CREED OF A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


ECRETARY Tarr presided over the Republican 

State Convention of Ohio on May 24 and 

25 and his opening address was regarded as the 
launch of his Presidential candidacy for 1908. 
Mr. Taft devoted himself to an exposition of Presi 
dent Roosevelt's policies, with the clear implication 
that if elected he would carry them on as Mr. Roose- 
velt’s political heir. He gave the first place to the 
railroad rate question, indorsing the Esch-Townsend 
bill which passed the House at the last session and 
explaining: “It does not as yet provide for a general 
fixing of a table of rates by the Commission, but 
only cails for a fixing of a maximum rate upon com- 
plaint with respect to a specific instance of in- 
justice.” The Secretary tried to hold a middle 
ground between radical and conservative tendencies, 
denying the charge that the Republican party was 
the party of the corporations, but at the same time 
attempting to disentangle the President from the 
unwelcome embrace of Mr. Bryan. He praised the 
Republican ‘‘contest for individualism against So- 
cialism,”” and expressed confidence that the Repub- 
lican party would “set its face like flint” against Mr. 
Bryan’s plan for the Government ownership of rail- 
roads. He made a very guarded reference to the 
tariff, ignoring its aspects as an instrument of op- 
pression and touching upon the possible need of 
revision merely as one of the available ways of rais- 
ing the revenue needed to wipe out the deficit. He 
did, however, appeal for freer trade with the Philip- 
pines. Mr. Taft commended the Roosevelt “big 
stick” policy toward Latin America, ‘and frankly 
admitted, or rather avowed, the fact that if the 
pending treaty with Santo Domingo should be rati- 
fied, that country would “go into the hands of the 
United States as a receiver.” 


THE FUTURE COMMAND OF THE SEA 


HE NEW EDITION of Brassey’s “Naval Annual” 

speaks with remarkable frankness concerning 

the prospects of England’s sea power. Of the 
fundamental principle of British policy, that the 
strength of the British navy must be at least equal 
to that of any other two navies combined, it says: 
“The resources of the United Kingdom are equal to 
building against Germany; it is doubtful whether 
they would be equal to building against Germany 
and Russia. . . . The resources of the United King- 
dom are, however, not equal to those of the United 
States, and if the people of the United States should 
ever determine to secure the command of the sea, 
the people of the United Kingdom, unaided by her 
colonies and without allies, can not prevent it.” The 
“Annual” sees only two ways in which the maritime 
safety of England can be assured. The first is 
through the help of the colonial taxpayer, from 
which point of view “the federation of the Empire is 
The second is through an 


becoming a necessity.” 
“Facts must be 


alliance with the United States. 
faced,” observes Lord Brassey: 


‘*At the end of 1908 the United States will become the 
second naval power of the world, and the British and 
United States navies combined would be able to put 

I 


“SPRING DAY” AT CORNELL MAY 18 


into line seventy-five first-class battleships, as com- 
pared with sixty-nine possessed by the five other naval 
powers. An alliance between Great Britain and the 
United States would enable the two great | 
the English-speaking race to ensure the peace of the 
world, and, moreover, permit the respective Govern- 
ments to considerably diminish the burdens now im- 
posed on their taxpayers in the race for naval suprem- 
acy. To bring about such an alliance should be the 
aim of statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic, but it 
must be entered into by the British people, not as sup- 
plicants, but on equal terms.”’ 


anches o! 


BEGINNING THE HERO ROLL OF HONOR 


HE CARNEGIE HERO COMMISSION made its first 
awards on May 24. Out of 405 heroes whose 
exploits have been brought to its attention it 
has honored nine and is still investigating the cases 
of 159. The Commissioners seem to have been 
curiously susceptible to the merit of rescues from 
drowning, for every one of the deeds of daring they 




















JOHN WEAVER, PHILADELPHIA'S HOPE 


Mayor Weaver, elected by the machine, and only a few weeks 
ago the subject of the prayers of the clergy, has become the 


leader of the people in the most sensational municipal revolt 





of our time. Reformers have generally given Philadelphia up 








as hopeless, but the attempt of the gang to steal as works 
and bind every family to dear gas for seventy-five years proved 
the one thing needed to wake the torpid public from its Rip Van 
Winkle sleep. Taking command of the reform forces and 
carrying the war directly into the machine’s stronghold of 


patronage, Mayor Weaver made himself the popular idol in a day 











rewarded was of that class except a single case, in 
which a silver medal and $500 were granted to the 
widow of a man who lost his life in saving a com- 
rade from a well filled with gas. Rescues from 
burning buildings, from wrecked trains, and from 


Circus parade through the University grounds, followed by student 


bull-fight, in which the Dull was brougt into the ring ] a r g 
caved-in mines, the sacrifice of their own lives by 
drivers of fire engines to avoid running over others, 
and all the infinite variety of ways in whicl i 
in its most horrible forms is fearlessly faced, seen 
either not to have been presented to the hero board 


or not to have impressed its imagination 


NO MORE FARMS FOR QUEBEC FATHERS 


ACE SUICIDE has won a victory in the citadel of 
R family duty. The Legislature of Quebec, in 

the closing days of the late session, repealed 
the law which had given an uncleared farm to 
every father of at least twelve children. It seems 
that the bounty intended to encourage the growth 
of population had been abused by grafters, who had 
used it to steal the timber resources of the province 
It had not been particularly effective in stimulating 
the growth of families, because there was plenty of 
farming land to be had without meeting its require 


ments. But there is no fear of anv immediate de- 
cline in the Quebec birth rate. Among the French- 
Canadian habitants families of eighteen and twenty 
children are still common, and twenty-two chil 
dren under one roof are not unknown One 


French-Canadian paper estimates that the people 
of this race will number 250,000,000 in the next 
century and 500,000,000 in the century after, at 
which time they will dominate the North American 


continent. 


INTERNATIONAL CHURLISHNESS 


between the United States and Canada _ the 

Dominion has scored the record in the decision 
of Judge Winchester, at St. Thomas, Ontario, order 
ing the deportation of some of the principal Amer 
ican officials of the Pére Marquette Railroad on tl 
ground that they are alien contract laborers wh 


jobs ought to belong to good Canadians. The cul 


I THE absurd and squalid rivalry in inhospitality 


prits, who include the superintendent, master 
chanic, chief despatcher, trainmaster, general fore 
man and half a dozen others, have been kindly 
allowed to take time to arrange their affairs and 
appeal to a higher court. Sir William C. Van Horne 
President of the Canadian Pacific, is expected to 
escape deportation as a British subject, notwith 
standing his American birth, and Mr. Charl M 
Hays, formerly President of the Southern Pacific 
cherishes the hope that he may continue to be allowed 
to manage the Grand Trunk and live in Montt 
South of the line it is not thought that retaliation 
will strike at James J. Hill, the Canadian-born master 
of the Great Northern. But the Canadian | ; 





have been full of exasperating cases of 
inflicted upon Canadians by American immig 
officers at the frontier. The American alien 
labor law is not of such Chinese illiber 
that of Canada, for it applies chiefly to m 





borers, while the Canadian law covers workers of all 
kinds with a few specified ex $ 
head-tax collected by the American authorities fron 
immigrants who can not prove American or ( udiat 
citizenship is a constant source of friction and ill- 
feeling. 
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OG! ‘ i i LI W \\ 1 1g I 
¢ ~ ad that tape 
oO t K soll of t h 
well have wonde lw t 
there, for there was no sign of place when it might 
reasonably set out or whither it could be desired to 
lead, and there seemed to be no travelers save this 
solitary horseman. Some such thought as this was in 
Roger's mind, as he wearily looked ahead whenever a 
rise of ground gaveatr mpse ot what was before 
him, y¢ thout appr 1ange of prospect. His 
memory assured him that the road had once led him 
from his uncle's 1 1 on Twelve Mile Creek, and with 
this in mi st believe that it would 








ultimately bri nt nd the Union Pacific 
Railroad 1 wise almost have been 
tempted to think n—an imaginary line 


kless lands« ape, like the 


forme t 
face of the ocean toward dim 


| 
paths t 
destinations on the 
He | set out in the first gray light of 
had rested 
of hours at 
had found in 
twilight; yet 
had fancied 








morning, 
fed himself and his horse for a couple 
almost the only bit of shade tl ey 
y, and was now riding into the 
| hid from sight 








Once Roger 


& 


distant whistle of a locomo 








tive, but he even of that. The strange 
night chill which follows so abruptly 
upon the heat was already driving him to 
button his ut his neck, and was slightly 
hastening tl 1eral Custer. General Cus- 
ter was th 

**Plod o ttle rt 1eral,"’ Roger observed 
cheeringly ime to ‘‘and we'll surely come 
to something I hope it ve to be of the nature 





Now the white rozd was turning to gray in the dim 











ming and only the nearer distance was visible 

that is, on the low levels; but high at the southwest a 
wonderful light still bordered the range of > Uintah 
hills. These hills were of the deepest indigo, having 
lost all their mysterious pink tints of daylight, and 


were made to stand out against the sky as 
Not the least breath of 
wed or softened the twilight outlines, which 
ore marvelously clear for a time so close to 
g of darkness rush and chaparral 
had changed from green to p le, and the bushes 
seemed to huddle together as if for warmth. The hot 
ifternoon had ceased and the night wind 

I ing was doubly still, with 


i edge of yellow 








th ominge » > ence 
tne comin rhe age 
t 








wind of the 





had not yet so everyth 








only the stea muffled beat of the General’s hoofs in 
the sand 

It was still o a few months since Roger Ludlow 
had come to this Western country, and the strangeness 


of it was not worn off. He could not yet recon ile it 
ived ideas of the size and character of 
rom feeling contempt for the people 
he found here, or from despising their comparatively 
he was nevertheless puzzled by 
) ible differences of detail, and still won- 
1 whether this world was as real and as human as 





simple manner of life 


1 ¢ 























that in w e had always lived. If it was not a 
hardship to live on a ranch here in Idaho or Utah— 
and so f s best friends certainly did not count it 
such—was it then a hardship to live in Boston or New 
York? ( i both regions be held tolerable fer the 
same race of beings? Was it not necessary to cleave 
to the o1 nd despise the other Roger had not yet 
made I mind. 

Thed t seemed to him to symbolize all the strange- 
ness. It stne 1 its difference in form and color 
fro ands« iat he had known before, were— 
according to his mood—sometimes exhilarating and 
sometimes 0 essive He could not have believed 
that yuntains (with which he had always been on 
the mos iffecti te tert ) ild possibly be so re- 
mote an incanny as these bare, pinkish, staring 
slope f cool mossy crevices or 
wil y Even the smells of this 
i i on his first coming he 
i f elf ng the air at intervals with 
h i} of catching some familiar odor either of 
noon « t time; but the dry desert wind brought 
him « airs that had never known field of clover, 
or le forest, or open sea. Above ail, the inhu- 
manity of the desert express the want of those close 
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which men lived with one another where 
dooryards touche ind their houses were bound 
[ electri wires There were aays when 
hat to be in “‘the full tide of humanity,” 
at Charing Cross or Broa iy, Was the only 
thing worth living and tl o ere one Was as 
good as in his grave But there were other days—and 
these grew more numerous at the expense of the oth 
—when the mysterious pink of the barren mountair 
satisfied him, and the sweep of the desert s sted 
only room and plenty of largeness; then he that 
t be confined to nar w streets Ww ye imprison 
ment indeed. 
To-night he was turning these thoughts over in his 
n is he rode along 1! he stilines It was p rhaps 
t first t that ¢ id been one this country 
ran et day, certainly the first ti that he had 
} lit , TY 


been 1n so solitary a state at nightifali, and was a 








little surprise t he was not more oppress:d by the 
experience. Uintah still seemed to be pretty far away; 
he must have let the General go mor ly than his 
uncle had calculated; yet Roger, that he 
was hungry, was not discouraged. up his 


reflections, as his habit was, in an audible remark to 
his horse 

‘*Well, General, you and I don’t talk very much, but 
I don’t see but we're fairly good company. Indeed, I 
don’t know that I would ask for more, unless perhaps 
for the moon, if this is to keep up much longer. Hello! 
what have we here?”’ 

They had reached the summit of one of the hills 
crossed by the road, and so gained a view of a new bit 
of the country that lay before them. Not far from the 
foot of the hill the scene changed, and a considerable 
clump of trees appeared at the right of the road. There 
seemed to be buildings, too, among the trees, and some 
cultivated ground behind—the sign of water found or 
brought here. Roger was so much interested that he 
pulled up his horse and paused before descending the 
hill 

His first thought was 


night be a mere hamlet, 


Here is Uintah; for Uintah 
so far as he knew. But he 
dismissed the idea. No lights were to be seen, and in 
a village that would be impossible at this hour. More- 
over, there was no sign of the railroad, which could 
scarcely fail to show its track along the landscape even 
by twilight. This was only asingle ranch. But even 
», one might hope to beg or buy some sort of supper, 
and learn how much further Uintah was to seek. 
Roger and the General ambled hopefully down the 
hill 
Close at hand the ranch looked 
conceived it. A barn of moderate size, an unpainted 
house considerably smaller, a picketed chicken-yard, 
and across the line of the dooryard a row of poplars. 
Roger tied his horse to one of the trees and advanced 
to the house. Still no light appeared. Was the ranch 
No, he presently saw that the door was 
open, and there was an air of habitation about the in- 
terior. He knocked, but no one answered. Then he 
heard the whinny of a horse a short distance off, doubt- 
less in recognition of the arrival of the General. Roger 
walked in the direction of this sound, and before he 
had gone many paces he heard another, this time as of 
some one at work in the yard. 

Near the end of the row of poplars, there was a 
woman digging in the ground. She stood in the 
shadow of the trees, and Roger could not see her fea- 
tures. She was tossing the sand aside with a will, and 
was so engrossed with her work that she had appar- 
ently not heard either the approach of the horse or the 
steps of the man behind her. Roger stopped at a few 
paces’ distance, and bade her good-evening. 

The woman turned abruptly, gave a short cry of 
surprise, and dropped her spade. Then she made a 
little gesture toward whether of welcome or 
the contrary he felt “Who—what is it?’ 
she asked. 

He came a step or two nearer. ‘I am riding to 
Uintah,’’ he said, ‘‘and find it a longer distance than 
I had supposed. I should like to rest my horse a few 
minutes, and if you could be kind enough to let me 
have something to eat, I should be—’”’ 

He was uncertain whether to say ‘glad to pay for 
it,”’ or simply ‘‘grateful,’’ not yet knowing what man- 
ner of woman he had found. 

‘** Jh, I’m sorry,’”’ said the woman, ‘‘but I can’t get 
you anything to eat. I’m all alone here, and I have 
no time. You see I’m at work, and J] must get through 
before—before my husband comes back.”’ 

This was on the whole a strange reply. Could the 
woman’s husband be such a brute as to require her to 
do heavy work and to keep it up after nightfall? It 
seemed more probable t..at she was afraid of Roger, 
and simply wished to be rid of him. Yet in that case, 
why did she profess to be alone? 

“I don’t want you to cook anything,’’ said Roger, 
‘‘but just to let me have a bit of something cold, and 
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I'll gladly pay for it. Andif you are in a hurry with 
your work, I will dig for you while you go inside.”’ 

“Do you know how to dig?’’ asked the woman sud- 
denly, and with a singular seriousness. Her voice was 
not just what Roger would have expected on this little 

t It had a bit of Southern softness to it, 

a hint, too, of somewhat better days than these. 
‘*T can’t y I've done a great deal of digging,’’ he 
answered ut I presume I could do about as well as 
you don’t mind my saying so.”’ 

The woman gave a little laugh, but it was not a 
happy one. ‘‘You can’t tell what you can do till you 
have to try,’’ she said. “I don’t want you to do any 
work for me, but there isn’t any time to lose.”’ 

With this she reached for her spade again, but Roger 
had already thrown off his coat, and he took the spade 
almost from her hand. ‘See here,’’ he said, ‘‘I can see 
that you are tired, and this is no kind of work for you 
to do at this time of day. I’m going to dig a while for 
you, whether you give me anything to eat or not.’”’ 

One could see that the woman hat reached the point 
where sheer fatigue brought her will to bend easily to 
another's, and she leaned wearily against the nearest 
poplar for a moment as Roger prepared to take up her 
work. 

‘*You're a kind man,”’ she said. 
from a distance?”’ 

‘*Yes,"’ said Roger, ‘‘from 'way down East, not so 
very long ago. But I'm already half a Westerner. Is 
it post-holes for a fence?”’ 

‘*‘What do you mean?” 

“That we're digging. I thought you were getting 
down too deep for a garden.”’ 

‘*Oh,”’ said the woman, stepping out from the tree 
again, ‘‘I didn’t think. I never thought of your want- 
ing to know what it’s for. I can’t tell you.” 

This was really extraordinary. Roger stiffened a 
little. ‘‘] don’t see how I can dig properly without 
knowing what I am doing.”’ 

“Of course. I didn’t think. I'll have to doit my- 
self. But I’m just as much obliged to you,’’ she said. 

She put out her hand again for the spade, but Roger 
had no intention of relinquishing it. 

“You talk very strangely,’’ he said. ‘I don’t want 
to know anything about your work from curiosity— 
only enough to help you properly. You can surely 
tell me whether you want this hole two feet deep or 
four.”’ 

She did not answer for a moment, but seemed to be 
looking directly at Roger, as though considering him. 
It was uncanny not to be able to see the expression of 
her face. Roger began to wonder if she were insane. 
Perhaps there were people in the house, after all, and 
she was permitted to amuse herself harmlessly outside. 
Presently she spoke. 

‘I reckon perhaps I might as well tell you. If you 
wanted to know very much you could find out any- 
how, and if you only mean to be kind you can heip 
me. It’s a grave.’’ 

“A grave!"’ cried Roger, confirmed in his momentary 
suspicion. ‘‘For whom?’ 

‘‘For a man, a friend of mine. He died to-day—this 
afternoon. And there’s no one but me to bury him.” 

Roger was now seized with a great pity for the wom- 
an in her loneliness. What she had said about her 
husband returning must have been a bit of fiction. 

‘‘He was staying here, with you?’’ he asked. ‘And 
you were alone with him when he died?’’ 

‘‘T was alone with him when he died. But he did not 
stay here. He was only a friend. I live with my hus- 
band.’’ She spoke with a touch of matronly dignity. 

‘**But if your husband is soon to return,’’ Rogey pur- 
sued, ‘‘why do you not wait for him?’’ 

‘‘He would not bury him. It*was he that shot him.’’ 

The pronouns were mixed, but the meaning was hor- 
ribly clear. Roger found himself without further words. 

‘*Come here,’’ said the woman, ‘‘and I'll show him to 
you.” 

She led the way around the end of the poplars to the 
deep shadow on the other side, and there Roger saw 
first of all the figure of the horse he had heard whinny- 
ing. ‘Two or three paces from where it was tied, at 
the foot of one of the trees, lay a long white form 
upon the ground. Roger stopped instinctively and 
took off his hat. ‘‘He lies just where he died,’’ said 
his companion. ‘*’Twas about an hour before sun- 
down. And since then I’ve made that shroud and 
sewed it around him, and begun the grave. You see 
his horse standing there still. I tried to take him to 
the barn, but he whinnied so it went to my heart, and 
I let him stay. He looks like he’s mourning the whole 
time.”’ 

Roger was still silent. The situation was very vague 
and he felt almost mentally benumbed in the effort to 
grasp it, but the terror and the pathos were clear 
enough. 

“You must hear about it all, now,’’ the woman con- 
tinued, ‘‘for if you didn’t you might think I killed him 
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myself. Other folks might think so too, so it may be 
a good thing that you came. It would look bad that 
he died here when I was alone. But you can see just 
how it was. ‘They met about a mile from here, I 
judge, and my husband could see he was coming this 
way; he had done it before, to see how I was doing; 
and he'd told him that if he ever did it again, he 
would shoot him, And so he did.’’ 

She paused a moment, and drew a long, shuddering 
breath, as though the story made an uncommon de- 
mand upon her vitality; then she proceeded: 

‘“‘He thought he’d left him dead, I reckon, but he 
hadn’t, for he was able to climb on his horse again, and 
hung his arms around its neck, and put his head on its 
head; and the horse brought him straight here, walking 
gently, as if it knew all about it. And the way he 
hung against the saddle kept the blood back, it 
seemed; but when he slid off here under this tree, 
the wound opened again, and I tried to stop it, but it 
wasn’t any use. I put cold water on his face till he 
could open his eyes and speak a few words and let 
me know how it was. And then he died.”’ 

“And your husband—?’’ Roger did not finish the 
question, for it was not easy to phrase it. He desired 
to know the woman’s attitude toward the author of 
this murder, and her opinion as to the probability 
of punishment 

‘*He went on to Huntsville,’’ she said simply, ‘tand 
wili come back when the moon’s up. I reckon if he 
found him he would take him out to the desert again, 
and—oh, I couldn’t bear to have him. I want him to 
have a decent grave, even if it's not consecrated ground 
You don’t think I’m doing wrong to bury him, do you?” 

‘‘No, indeed,’’ said Roger, ‘‘except—unless the mat- 
ter of his death should be investigated first. But that 
I suppose can not be. Your husband—will he not be in 
any danger if the disappearance of this man is known?”’ 

“Oh, no. He had no friends about 
here. He only came here totry to get 
some knowledge of me. I told him 
not to, and he knew what was likely to 
happen. My husband wouldn’t do any- 
thing underhanded. Every one knows 
him. And he’s an elder besides.’’ 

“A what?” 

‘‘An elder. Some say he’s sure to 
be an apostle before very long.” 

The touch of pride in this reference 
to her red-handed husband smote on 
Roger’s ear horribly. 

“Do you mean to say, then,’”’ he 
asked, ‘‘that you place no blame on 
your husband for having shot this 
man? That is as much as to confess 
your own guilt.’’ He felt the stern- 
ness of an officer of the law, in this 
land where there seemed to be no law. 

“IT haven’t anything to confess,’ 
said the woman somewhat sullenly. 
‘*We were always friends, and I never 
liked any one as I did him, and my 
husband knew it when he married me. 
He married me to save my soul, and 
I married him for that too. But, oh 
God! sometimes I wish I'd lost it!’’ 

Her voice broke into something like 
a sob, and even in the darkness Roger 
instinctively turned away his face. 
But she quickly recsuunel herself. 

‘*My husband isn’t to blame, accord- 
ing to his lights, for having shot him. 
No one hereabouts would blame him 
He couldn't believe we could be only 
friends, and see each other. And I 
told him to keep away, but ‘twas no 
use.”’ Again the pronouns were 
mixed, but the meaning was unmis- 
takable. ‘‘He would stay around, be- 
cause he thought I wasn’t happy; and 
so to-day he walked right to his death 
for me. I can’t do less than bury him, 
can I?" 

Roger gathered himself together 
and forced his manner to composure 
he did not feel. 

‘‘No,”’ he said with assurance, ‘I’m 
certain you can not. We are only 
losing time. I will go directly to the 
digging, and finish it.’’ And he 
turned back through the poplars. 

The woman on her part went into 
the house without more words, and in 
a moment more Roger was working 
away with the spade, alone in the cold 
starlight. Of all the strange experi- 
ences his Western visit had brought 
him, he reflected, surely none could 
be compared with this. Who was this 
hot-headed lover that had ridden open- 
eyed to death only that he might 
see his forbidden treasure, and had 
brought a strange gleam of the days 
of chivalry into the sands of the 
desert, where now his riderless steed 
kept solitary guard over his bed? One 
would like to know something of the man one buries, 
thought Roger, and then remembered that it was com- 
mon enough that grave-diggers should know as little 
as he. 

He had made considerable progress with his work, 
when the woman returned to bid him to supper. 
‘‘There’s plenty of time now,” she said in response 
to his hesitancy. ‘*The moon is not up yet, and you 
can work so much faster than I that I’m not afraid 
any more of being late.’’ So they entered the house 
together. 

While Roger ate, he studied with some eagerness 
the face of his hostess, who would not join him at 
the table, but sat on a small straight chair at the 
other side of the room, where the candle lighted half 
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her face somewhat in the manner of a Rembrandt por- 
trait. It was the face of a woman of yme thirty vears 
dark and oval, with shadowy hair drawn | 
over the ears to a coil behind, yet leit 
droop over the temples. Her eyes i then 
selves in the imperfect light, but there was a wonder- 
fully expressive mouth. One could imagine it capable 
of a dazzling smile, but it had not smiled often of late. 
It suggested affection, and trust, and endurance, but 





not so much—Roger thought—of positive courage and 
strength. When it drooped weariedly, in a moment 
of relaxation, and she raised to her hair a hand still 
slight and supple, though browned and evidently 
acquainted with labor, the observer fancied he had 
a momentary glimpse of the woman for whom the 


stranger knight had died. 

When they returned to the poplars it was with a 
pair of candles, for Roger had said he could hardly 
complete his task by starlight alo: 

‘‘Come this way a minute,’’ said his companion. 
‘*Don’t you want to see his face? I didn’t quite finish 
closing up the shroud,’’ 

Roger was uncertain whether he really desired to a 
cept this unexpected opportunity to know a little more 
of the man about whom he had been wondering, | 
followed her mechanically. She drew t-ick the v 
covering from her lover’s face, and let the candlelight 
fall full upon it. 

When Roger had looked, his own candle fell suddenly 
from his hand. ‘‘Good God!’’ he cried. ‘‘It’s ¢ ad 

Then for the first time the woman’s face lig 
with that resplendent smile which her lips ha - 
gested even in repose. She put out her disengaged 
hand as though to welcome an old friend 

‘*So you knew him too?’’ she said. “Then how very 
glad I am that you are here.’’ 

But for Roger the discovery seemed to make the 
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She drew aside the covering from the face of her lover, and knelt on the ground 


completion of his work almost impossible. That he 
should be the one to bury-his friend—almost his best 
friend—and that it should be here in this loneliness, 
with none of the surroundings or auspices that takes 
from the gloom of such an office, seemed to him wholly 
awful. He ran rapidly over in his mind the possibili- 
ties of doing differently—of waiting, of exonerating 
the dead man, of demanding investigation, of punish- 
ing the murderer, of arranging an honorable and Chris- 
tian burial. But as quickly he was obliged to admit 
that they were impossibilities. Coroners? Constables? 
Grand juries? Public opinion? He remembered where 
he was. And as for burial, he had seen no place for 
miles around which he would so willingly choose as 
this sheltered spot under the poplars. 
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upon e solemn sheet ig n d 
light into t world, and the bi LLO oO eer 
at them over the hills to the « ur Chat I 
that the man who had done this deed, the eld 
tiv ipostle, the self-righteo aveng i 
iding homeward. What was to be done st be 
quickly. Roger turned silently back to the un- 
grave 
g, his mind surged with memories. It w 
the other end of the world, it seemed—that is, at H 
College—that he and this dead man had n 
their friendship. Carl Trent had come there a diffe 
ent man from most that Roger had known, and | 
always remained different. [here was some warm 
Latin blood in his veins, for one thing, that 
itself in a dark gleam in the eyes, such as no nor 
race can counterfeit; and corresponding with 
nature was a passionate in tl n 
future at any moment singularly uncertain. He 





never be a typical Harvard man, so the fellow 
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say to one another, no matter how long he stayed 
His clothes would never be precisely right, even shot 
he some day have plenty of money to spend on thet 
His manners, tho those of a gentleman at heart 
would never per ivilize themselves le « 
never learn to be ent, or neutra | 
what you please to call it, but would love and we 
hght his ow yin the world with ¢ in 
ness that bespoke the elemental rath tna he ¢ 
lan 
tural that his friends should be few 
that they shouid love him devotedly; he would hav« 
nothing of any friendship that did ‘less. And Roge: 
Ludlow, whose antecedents and character were in 
many ways as different from Carl’s as could well 
imagined, chanced to become the chief of these friends 
It was partly a matter of accident 


they both roomed on the top floor of 
Steughton, and ate at t 
But it was largely, perhaps, that they 
so complemented.each other. Roger 
who was a bit sluggish sasy of 
temperament, and, like a true Angio 
Saxon, seldom spoke of what emotior 

he had, seemed to receive much more 
than he gave; but he breught some 

thing of steadiness and poise to his 
friend, which perhaps it had been a 
real misfortune to have withdrawn 

Carl had broken away from coliege 
(being only a ‘‘Special’’ anyway) be- 
fore graduation, for the sake of some 
adventurous opportunity in this mag- 
nificent West, which he had dearly 
loved, and Roger had promised to fol- 
low him in the next vacation; but a 
long illness had come in and changed 
his plans. It was only after more than 
a year that he had found his way te 
the West. Car] had written from time 
to time in his fragmentary iashion, 
and Roger supposed he was now to 
be found in New Mexico, where he 
had intended to see him in the course 
of another month. Why had he wan- 
dered so far in this direction? The 
reason was all too plain. 

It could not be said that there had 
been no warnings of the impending 
tragedy. It was not like Carl to con- 
ceal anything from his friend, and his 
letters nad told of this woman—-for 
it must be she—witn the dark, droop 
ing hair and the wonderful mouth 
They had known each other, so it 
seemed, before ever Carl came East 
and he had sought her out as soon 
as he had returned; this was down in 
the Mexican border country. Sut 
something had come between them 
Here there had been much vagueness, 
and Roger had puzzled vainly in try 
ing to read between the lines. They 
did not appear to have quarre led. 
Carl was sure that she still loved hin 
But in some way she seemed to have 
been removed further ana further 
from him. Once he had written in 
an almost frenzied fashion ‘They 
have her now, body and soul. It is 
too dreadful to be true."”” And again 

I could give her up, I think, old man 
if [thought she were happy. But I can 
not leave herso. I can’t tell you more 
now. Heaven knows how it will end 

These sentences came back to Roger 
now with burning accuracy, as he dug 
steadily there in the moonlight He 
was little versed in the lore of 
and had had to content himself 
hoping vaguely that when he found 
Carl he would understand it 
and somehow comfort him. Now he 
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ought he knew with fair clearness 
what had happened. The woman had been beguiled by 
a Mormon elder. He had married her ‘‘to save h 
soul.’’ Doubtless he cared thus for the souls of mans 
women. And this was the loss to which, since it w 
gain to her, Carl could not resign himself. He had re 
turned again and again to keepa certain dog-like watcl 


over her, if he could do nothing more, and to-day for 
the last time. She followed Roger, and was iooking 
down on him as he.stood now almost shoulder-deep in 
the grave. Presently, when he paused for a moment 
she spoke ‘**You are not a Saint?”’ 
‘“*A what?’’ 
**A Saint?’ 
I never claimed to be,’’ he answered 
‘‘Neither was he,’’ she said sadly, ‘but it will 
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THE ANNIHILATION | 


Admiral Togo has destroyed the Baltic Fleet, sinking seventeen ships and capturing five ; 
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Battleship “Emperor Alexander III,” of 13,516 tons, and a crew of 740 men; sunk May 27 








RUSSIAN SHIPS 
SUNK 


Battleship “Kniaz Sou- 
varoff,”” 13,516 tons 


Battleship “Emperor Al- 
exander III,” 
13,516 tons 


Battleship “Borodino,” 
13,56 tons 


Battleship ““Oslabya,” 
12,674 tons 


Battleship “Sissoi Veli- 
Ky,” 10,400 tons 


Battleship “Navarin,” 
10,206 tons 


Armored cruiser “Admi- 
ral Nakhimoff,”’ 
8,524 tons 





Armored cruiser “Dmitri 
Donskoi,” 6,200 tons 


Armored cruiser “Viadi- 
mir Monomakh,” 
5,593 tons 
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Battleship “Borodino,” of 13,516 tons, and a crew of 740 men; sunk May 27 
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Protected cruiser “Svietlana,” of 3,852 tons, and a crew of 360 men; sunk May 27 





HE LONG voYAGE of the Russian Baltic fcr 
fe fleet ended on May 27 and 28 in com- § in 
plete and tragic disaster. Neither side § w 
followed the programme laid out for it by § af 
the experts. Instead of making his way to- § to 
ward Vladivostok along the line of least re- § mi 
sistance, Admiral Rojestvensky pushed straight § K» 
into the very centre “of the Japanese naval § siz 
power, and in broad daylight at that. Instead § mi 
of harassing the enemy by a long series of Bde 
running attacks, Admiral Togo waited patient- § I} 
ly until the Russians were exactly where he § we 
wanted them, and then he destroyed them with Jno 
one smashing, steam-hammer blow. \f 
From the China Sea, where Rojestvensky § bo: 
had been loitering for a month and a half, the § de 
most direct road to Vladivostok was through § ro 
the Korea Strait. It was also the most haz- su 
ardous. Divided in the middle by the islands [ma 
of Tsushima and Idzuhara, it offered a channel fha 
of only about thirty miles’ width on either side. 
Here were the chief naval bases of Japan, and flee 
here on each side were labyrinths of islands f tok 
and winding channels that might have been [the 
created as ambushes for lurking torpedo-boats. J gre 
The Russian fleet consisted of eight battle- Feo 
ships, three armored cruisers, six protected Jmil 
cruisers, thirteen destroyers and a number of beg 
auxiliaries of various kinds. The Japanese had ff! a 
only four modern battleships, and in this re- §S¢ 
spect were at a marked disadvantage, although ith 
three of their four were superior to any of BA: 
the Russian eight. But they had eight fine Bout 
armored cruisers, each more powerful than any fren 
one of the three Russian vessels of that type, Jap 
and their superiority in torpedo craft was im- 
measurable. On the whole the Japanese force ff] 
was slightly stronger than the Russian on i 
paper, taking no account of differences in men 
On the morning of May 27 the Russian fleet J 
approached the eastern channel of Korea Strait 
in two columns, the battleships on the star- ff 
board side, and the cruisers and auxiliaries on flo 
the port. Admiral Togo, who had been waitiny ff! 
at Masampho, Korea, got under way at onc, Ff 
and rounding the northern end of Tsushim t 
Island fell upon the enemy in the narrov 
channel. Battleships, cruisers and gunboat 
alike poured in a merciless fire, and the retur 
fire of the Russian battleships was hampere [' 
by the intercepting line of Rojestvensky’: 0° 
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mg five; Wivirals Rojestuensky and Nebogatoff are prisoners with over three thousand of their crews 
- + 
Coast-defence ship ‘Ad- 
miral Oushakoff,” 
4,648 tons 
Protected cruiser ““Jem- 
chug,” 3,106 tons 
Protected cruiser “Sviet- 
lana,” 3,862 tons 
Three destroyers 
Repair ship" Kamchatka" 
RUSSIAN SHIPS , 
CAPTURED 
Battleship “Orel,”’ 13,516 
tons 
Battleship “Emperor 4 
Nicholas !,"" 9,672 tons é 
Coast-defence ship “Gen. 
Admiral Apraxine,” 
4,126 tons 
Coast-defence ship ‘Ad- 
miral Seniavin,” 
4,792 tons 
Destroyer “Bedovi,” 350 
tons 
ne of the NavalfMions of May 27-28 
f 
° ° 
1c Bat of Korea Strait Battleship “Orel,” of 13,516 tons, and a crew of 740 men; captured and taken to Mizuru Navy Yard : 
g | ; 
ussian Baltic cruiser division. The Russian fleet was thrown 
28 in com- f into confusion and at least four of its ships 
Neither side — were sunk. The fight went on all through the 
ut for it by afternoon, Togo gradually pressing the enemy 
his way to- Btoward the Japanese coast. A _ twenty-nine ; 
of least re- — minutes past five Rojestvensky’s flagship, the & 
ished straight BKniaz Souvaroff, went down—sunk, as the Rus- 
panese naval §sians believe, by a submarine boat. The Ad- 
hat. Instead § miral, severely wounded, was taken aboard the 
yng series of Bdestroyer Bedovi, along with other officers. ' 
aited patient- B The Bedovi, with the admiral on_ board, _ 
tly where he §was captured a little later on the same after- "i 
ed them with Bnoon by the Japanese destroyer Sazanami. 
w. \fter sunset the Japanese flotillas of torpedo- 
Rojestvensky boats and destroyers plunged in among the 
id a half, the Bdemoralized Russian ships and completed the 
was through rout. Some of the vessels appear to have been 
he most haz- §sunk by floating mines, and others by sub- 
y the islands — marines, which seem now for the first time to- 
red a channel Bhave played an important part in war. 
n either side. rhat night the remnants of the Russiar ‘ 
yf Japan, and fleet were in a disorderly flight for Vladivos- 
hs of islands ftok. The Japanese pursued them, and picked 


it have been 
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them off one by one. The largest coherent 
group was caught on the 28th near the Lian- 
court Rocks, in the Sea of Japan, about 250 
miles north of the point where the battle 
began. It consisted of the battleships Nicholas 
! and Orel, the coast-defence vessels Admiral 
Seniavin and General Admiral Apraxine, and 
the protected cruiser Jzumrud, under Rear 
\dmiral Nebogatoff. The /zumrud escaped, 
but all the others were driven ashore and sur- 
tendered. They were hauled off and taken to 
Japanese ports, forming most welcome ad- 
ditions to the strength of the Japanese navy. 
lhe small cruiser Almaz and the destroyer 
Grosny managed to reach Vladivostok, but of 
all the mighty armada that had left Russia 
‘cin months before, not one ship of any 
ser ous fighting value escaped. The Japanese 
fe was practically uninjured. The only 
‘0: § admitted were three torpedo boats and 
tl officers and two hundred men killed and 
‘led. The Mikado’s navy was actually 
'' ger than when the war began. A country 
\!. h, two years ago, was the seventh naval 
1 r in the world had wiped out the sea 
t of the third. It was the most dazzling 
rei ation in history of the theory that sea 
/0\ -r can be measured by counting ships. 
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it sea fight will appear next week 























Coast-defence ship “Admiral Seniavin,” of 4,972 tons, and a crew of 300 men; captured and taken to Sasebo 
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; yon them, and in no way dis 
: posed t g Way to griel But 
3 iv fo t 
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t ol 
WwW 
risen I € yh to g iDu 
dant lig fa t t 
saw by its bea vas s and 
in its ence, W y 
rk g 
t ) i s 11¢ CK i He stood f 
4 mou g Ss ) 
Vv, wast 'S 
Do y t wo iny harm if I should kiss 
: o1 N she s e isked of her companion. 
; y 5 5 
; lo k I'v is is touched his hand 
Iw t ind, except when I was 
t g sv y dying And I reckon 
he i at I ed for him still. Perhaps 
at was g t it some time, even if it is 
wicked, I le to ke from wishing that he 
i K \ 
It I y sure said Roge - 
pet t it d t be a matter of wishing. 
H v: I r t to you He reached for 
5) I m one of the vockets a little t dle 
i I H 1 
2 t esently | 
W H it is 
I e only that I love her, and always shall, it 
ry it I know that she loves 
I ( that, no matter what she 
at ll her; and this is why it 
ir give 
he w had sat wn where she had been kneel- 
ed her hands together in front of her 
Y e an angel from heaven,”’ she said, ‘‘to 
There was nothing else I wanted 
I ild ‘ ive given me up, even to 
I gave hin for the sake of both of 
G knows which of us loved the most. 
B I m to know that I hadn't changed.’’ 
O ( »ver the white face of her lover, 
ckly away into the shadow of the 
t é for their farewell. 
I g e wv yout to be filled, the woman 
} ru Could you make a prayer 
I al f . iR ger 
I want » have a real Christian burial, and I 
] t think tters so much that you're not a Saint 
I vy how to make a prayer that would be 
good en h for s 1 purpose,’ said Roger. ‘‘But I 
m that perh ups will do almost as well.’’ 
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ight , OF Sver 
( he worid, cven trom 
God 
Ol ind sayest, Re 
I thy sight are it aS yes 
if 1s is a watcl the night 
est vay as i fl they are 
he 1 Le i ke grass which 
8 3 , 1 
‘] é ing 1 groweth up; in 
evening Ss \ 1eretl 
Phe \ f « years eescore years and 
I 1 y reast ( gth they De tour- 
score } s et is t strength labor and sorrow 
oO is so u ff, a we fly away 
W knoweth the power of thine anger? Even 
y y fear, si thy wrath 
Sot hus tor r our days, that we may apply 
our hearts ur visdon 
Whe e had finished there was a moment of silence. 
he wo at his si v a sigh almost as of one 
satisfied 
Phat is good,”’ she said. ‘‘I don’t see how a prayer 





wf 2 


inexorabDi 


could be better. It seems to wrap one all around with 
—I don’t know what, I suppose with God shall say 
that over and over again about a thousand years being 
only likeaday. It will ke it easier tolive. But now 
(and she dropped her reflective tone for one of action 
again) I want a hymn too. I know a very good 
Saints’ hymn, and I'Jf try to sing it.” 

It was now Roger’s turn to be silent, while she folded 





her hands again, as ge had done while he was reciting 
i her voice, sweet as a nightingale’s, broke 


stillness: 


the psalm; an 


forth into the 





‘Why should we mourn, or think our lot is hard? 


’Tis not so; all is right! 
Why should we think to earn a great reward, 


If we now shun the fight? 
Gird up your loins, fresh courage take, 
Our God will never us forsake; 
And soon we’ this tale to tell— 
All is welll a 4 





Then, with what seemed to Roger pitiful irrelevancy 
until he invested the words with a kind of symbolic 
meaning, she sang the lines written to cheer the Saints 
who were marching toward the Promised Land, on 
whose edge they too were now standing. 

‘**We'll find the place which God for us prepared, 
“ar away in the West; 
none shall come to hurt nor make afraid; 
-re the Saints will be blessed.’ ”’ 





And again came the lingering refrain, dying at last 
into an almost whispered note of melody, as the singer 
unclasped her hands and let them drop wearily at theend: 

‘Allis well! all 1s well! 

Thus was the burial service of Carl Trent carried out 
by the two who had loved him. 

“*You are not afraid that your husband will be dis- 
turbed by this?’’ Roger asked, when he had brought 
the soil over the grave toa level with the neighboring 
ground, yet of course not without leaving signs of the 
digging 

“No,” said the woman. ‘This is my garden at this 
side of the yard, and I dig here every day or so. [I shall 
plant flowers here, and will always know the place, and 
so will you if you come this way again. It’s not like 
having a stone, but it’s not being altogether forgotten 





e moonlight, with no shadow within reach save his own 


het And now I'd ask you to come in and rest, but 
be well on his way by this time, and 


he—I’m afraid he wouldn't give a stranger a good wel- 





the night. 
‘You said he was coming from Huntsville?’ 


“Yes. It will be the same road that you came in on. 


come at this time ol 


He has another family there.’’ Roger thought he heard 
i half-stifled sigh. ‘‘He couldn't be more particular 
ind—and jealous—if he had only one to care for.’’ 


Roger looked up keenly to discover whether the tre- 


mendous irony of this remark was intended by the 


speaker, but there was no revelation in her face. She 
held out her hat 

‘Good-by she said. ‘‘If you hadn’t been here I 
couldn't ha ied, very likely, but it’s made all the 
difference in the world.”’ ; 

Roger had previously led the two horses, his own and 
Carl's, into the stable and given them feed from his 
bag He had been more provident for the appetite of 
his beast than for his own. Nowhe brought the horses 
out together 

‘I'll take this one along with me too,”’ he said, ‘‘so 


He would 
t help things 


won't 


find the 
j ] 


ecognize it, no doubt, and that would ne 


that your husband norse 
I 

any 

The 


hardly sale 


woman looked first relieved, then anxious. ‘‘It's 
in this country to be found riding with an- 


‘I reckon you'd better 


other man’s horse,’’ she said, *‘ 
not 
**Oh, I'll manage well enough,’’ said Roger, with a 


carelessness perhaps beyond what 


he felt. ‘‘They won’t be suspi- 
cious of a tenderfoot like me. 
And if your husband notices the 
tracks, tell him a stranger was 
here with a led horse, and that 
you let him rest and feed. Good- 


by. I may never come this way 
again, but I shall not forget.”’ 
He had reached the road, and 


halted under the last of the pop- 
lars to adjust the strap of the 
led horse, when he heard her 


coming after him. 
under the trees ti 

her hand on the General’s neck. 
With the other hand she pointed 
up the road behind them, and in 
a whisper which was yet loud and 
fervent she bade him— 

** Ride!”’ 

Hie was off then, at a good pace, 
and when out of the shadow 
turned for an instant in his sad- 
dle to look behind. On the upper 
slope of the hill from which he 
had had his first view of the little 
ranch, outlined now in the moon- 
light, was a horseman coming 
down toward him at a leisurely 
pace. Nothing dangerous, sure- 
ly, in the sight of a respectable 
Saint and elder riding home in 
the cool of the day. But the 
elder’s wife had evidently im- 
agined that that would not be all. 

On they cantered, and then 
broke into a gallop when over the 
next rise in the road. It was not 
till they were climbing a long 
slow incline, some twenty min- 
utes’ ride from the ranch, that 
Roger was able to look again 
down a considerable stretch of 
the road over which he had come. Yes, he was being 
pursued. The horseman had passed the ranch, was 
riding on toward him, now dipping into the first of 
the hollows on this side of his home. 

‘Very well, General,’’ said Roger. ‘‘We have a 
good start. If you and I were alone I should feel sure 
of what we could do, but as it is I] guess we can keep 
him busy. The only point is that he might send a shot 
ahead to tell us he is coming. Keep your ears down, 
and go it, old man!’’ 

This ride was a strange contrast to that of the day. 
The road lay before them for some distance almost as 
plainly as it had in the sunlight, and the mountains 
ahead stood out clearly also, but they were now of a 
luminous purple, and the white and green of the earth 
about was fused into a broad sweep of almost amethys- 
tine blue. The air was splendidly cool for those who 
had work before them, and the night wind came pour- 
ing out of the desert in long heaving breaths, bringing 
aromatic odors freed from all the heavy heat of the 
day. And on, ever on, sounded the muffled beat of the 
General’s hoofs in the sandy road, with the echo of 
those of the riderless horse accompanying them, while 
a moonlight mist of dust swept always upward in their 
train. 

Once, as they stood conspicuous on an eminence 
crossed by the road, there came the sound of a shot 
somewhere in the rear, and Roger fancied, though he 
was not certain, that he heard the singing of a bullet 
close at hand. But almost instantly they dipped out of 
range again, and the ball, if it wasone, must have fallen 
harmless. As they pounded on with perfect steadiness, 
Roger began to have excellent faith that these horses, 
freshened by a considerable rest at the ranch, would 
easily keep their advantage over the horse that had 
been traveling straight from Huntsville. Yet there 
was that six-shooter, with always an uncertainty as to 
how far it could reach. 

Sometimes, moved by the absurdity of fleeing from 
a horseman who was no highwayman, when he him- 
self had nothing on his conscience to make him fear 
to face any man, Roger thought his wisest course 
might be to turn and meet his pursuer, proclaiming 
himself a gentleman and assuming to be treated ac- 
cordingly. But there still echoed in his ear the inten- 
sity of that whisper, ‘‘Rzde/"’ (Continued on page 29) 
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Good Novels by English Writers 


HERE have been a few really notable novels dur- 
ing the past winter, and nearly every one of them 
has come from England. The haste for produc- 
tion over here, the generous and tempting market 

that is open, and the easy satisfaction with what is 
‘*good enough,’’ have combined to make current fiction 
merely amusing and readable. The English novelist 
has been complaining that certain features of our 
copyright law have robbed him of what was once a 
most profitable market. He should be glad that at any 
rate it has given him leisure to do his best work. 
Moreover, only the best of them are reproduced for the 
American market, and that is good for us. It takes a 
very good reason to lead the American publisher to set 
up and make new plates of an English book. 

In the mere writing of the books that have passed 
this barrier there is usually an air of distinction and 
leisurely enjoyment of the work itself. The tele- 
graphic-phonographic style of our transcripts of real 
American life is blessedly absent. The more ponder- 
ous English way is coming to be very welcome again 
to the nerves of the reader who wants to get away 
from the rush and jangle of American conditions. 


Love in the Desert 


HERE is the bulk of three or four average Ameri- 

can novels in ‘The Garden of Allah,’’ by Robert 
Hichens—more than two hundred thousand words— 
but the charm of it never wearies. The author has had 
a doubly difficult task to achieve; he has created an 
entirely novel environment, the desert, in which the 
reader's own experiences can help him out but little, 
and he has put into it two characters that, though part 
English, are alien to almost every English tradition. 
He has done this with sustained power, and has put the 
reader into accord with his creation. 

The allurement of the desert itself—its mystery, its 
terror, its monotony and yet inconceivable variety—the 
author has painted with a wealth of imagination and a 
richness of vocabulary that are astounding. He has let 
himself go in fine writing, and, strange to say, he carries 
the reader with him, ‘That he should do this through 
five hundred pages is a literary feat. Whether it is the 
real desert or a desert of his own imagining that he re- 
produces matters little. At any rate he lived there, 
and he succeeds in making you live there and share in 
his flights of color and sound. , 

He creates also an Oriental point of view. The mi- 
nor characters, the poet-guide, the camel drivers, the 
dancers, the sand diviner, the lovelorn flute player— 
all have reality and are fascinatingly human. These 
are not desert pictures, but people who live. 

As for the heroine, Domini, and the hero, Androv- 
sky, the escaped monk, they never quite gain your 
whole sympathy. Both are at odds with the scheme of 
the world, both are idealistic and intensely religious 
by nature, and both are fleeing from their own concep- 
tion of God—and both find Him in the desert, the Gar- 
den of Allah. ‘The author’s scheme is seriously philo- 
sophic and has its roots in the depths of human nature. 
It is a moving problem, and is worked out with feeling 
and remarkable sincerity. These strange strugglers 
toward the light, rebels against fate, but in the end 
finding the highest freedom in its decrees, are never 
quite human. ‘They are exceptional, as their author 
meant them to be; they are endowed with passion and 
emotion; they are ablaze with the poetry of life, but 
are a little bit afraid of its prose. 

That is what the author meant them to be, and he 
has admirably succeeded in his design. However much 
the conclusion may disappoint or irritate the reader, it 
may be freely granted that with their belief they took 
the only possible way out. Any other would have been 
false to their ideals. 

My friend, the Novelist, who has lived at Biskra, 
which he says is the Beni-Mora of the story, and who 
knows Count Anteoni’s garden, and all the varied color 
of the place, says that the author has reproduced it ad- 
mirably, but he insists with vigor that the conclusion 
is all wrong. 

‘No real woman,”’ he says, ‘‘would ever have sent 
the monk back to his monastery if she loved him—no 
matter how many vows he had broken before he met 
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By ROBERT BRIDGES 
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her. The motive that controls a woman in love i 
always personal—it must touch her. She might have 
given him up in anger for lying to her—but never 
lovingher. .The conclusion may be logical, but 


not true. It is forced and artificial rhe 
woman she was would have thought of her chil 
they would have gone back to England and lived out 
their real life in peace. 

That is the opinion of an expert in motive 





most readers will probably agree with him. 

It is an effective story from any point of view, written 
with a swing of the imagination and a depth of feeli 
that are entrancing. The sum of it all is in the wor 
of Domini: ‘‘No one is small who loves. No one is 
poor, no one is bad who loves. Love burns up evil 
It’s the angel that destroys.’’ 





Maurice Hewlett’s Tapestries 


NOTHER Englishman who writes for the love of it 

is Maurice Hewlett. He revels in langu 
loves to embroider learning with strange words 
‘*Fond Adventures’’ four of his tales are collected—two 
of them of Italy, and these are the best. His new Can- 
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terbury tale, ‘‘Brazenhead the Great,’’ is overburdened 
with archaisms and is so artificial as to be dull. ‘‘The 
Heart’s Key”’ is in old France, and is a delicate trifle 
with a touch of allegory. 

3ut when he comes to Italy the author is at home. 
‘‘The Love Chase’’ is Hewlett at his best. The musi 
of his language, the romantic charm of his lovers, the 
stately pageant of medizval life, the cunning of th 
cardinal, the inefficiency of the poet, and the conquer- 
ing strength of the Black Dog—a masterful man who 
takes what he wants—all these march through the 
pages like an inspiring procession with music and 
flags. 

The trouble with a writer like Hewlett is that his 
knowledge of strange people and strange words accu- 
mulates so amazingly that he forgets the ignorance of 
his readers. What may be second nature to him, be- 
cause he has lived so long in his re-created old world, 
seems to most readers the very height of artificiality 
The uninstructed soon tire of old tapestries. But when 
he has a good tale to tell, with passion in it and brave 
deeds, the artifice is forgotten, and the picture glows 
with life. 


“Collateral Reading” in History 





SCHOOL of fiction was revived with ‘‘ Richard Car- 

vel,’’ which may be called ‘‘Collateral Reading.’ 
It is intended to delude people into believing that they 
are accumulating historical knowledge easily. When 
you have finished one of these bulky volumes you are 
soothed with the belief that you have not been wasting 
your time, but that you have gained valuable knowl- 
edge of your own or other countries. It is history 


made easy. 


“‘The Clansman,’’ by Thomas Dixon, Jr., is collateral 
reading on the history of the Reconstruction Period 
especially on the beneficent mission of the Ku Klux 
Klan. Historian Page did this period up with skill and 
fairness in ‘“‘Red Rock Historian Dixon, being 


younger and further removed from the actualities of 
it, shows increasingly great heat and righteous indig- 
nation ['wenty years ago his view might have led 
to violent answers in the North, such as “A Fool’s 
Errand’’ was intended to be in the past generation 
But we all, North and South, know each other better 
now. Most Northerners will quietly admit that Re- 
construction was a huge mistake, and that the Fif 
teenth Amendment was barbarous in its consequences. 

Mr. Dixon construc 
layer of history and a layer of love story, stuck to- 
gether with rhetoric. His portrait of Thaddeus Ste- 
vens, disguised under the name of Stoneman, is bitter 
and meant to be scathing. The ‘‘great commoner” 
1 with it. He was used to vitupera- 
and this can hardly annoy him 





ts an appetizing chocolate cake—a 


} 





would hive had f 
tion while he lived, 
among the shades. 

The Scotch-Irish have had to stand a great deal of 
criticism, but never anything quite so hard to bear as 
the praise which Mr. Dixon ladles out to them as 
originators of the Ku Klux. 


Carter Goodloe’s Stories of the Northwest 


HE varied life at a lonely post of the Northwest 

Mounted Police in Alberta is gayly depicted in 
Carter Goodloe’s ‘‘At the Foot of the Rockies.’ Here 
are the strangest contrasts between the English younger 
sons (who bring their hunting togs and their teas and 
dances and gymkhanas with them) and the half-tamed 
Indians and the settlers and soldiers of fortune from 
the world over. The life is romantic and picturesque, 
and Miss Goodloe has reproduced the spirit of it in tales 
that are comedy and tragedy by turns. The best of 
them are ‘“‘Jack’’ and ‘‘Red Magic,’’ and in them the 
Indians revert to their native savagery. ‘‘The Heart 
of Lamont’’ and ‘‘The Edge of the World”’ are sheer 
tragedy, as all fatalistic things must be; and for ferce, 
“The Bungalow Ranche”’ and ‘‘Rivers’ Gymkhana” 
furnish the lighter vein in an amusing way. All of the 
tales are written with vivacity and unusual deftness in 
phrase, and with bright dialogue. 








High Life at Monterey 


4 Sawai the Pacific Coast is up to date and can give 

house-parties that are very “smart,’’ and ride to 
hounds, and flirt in conservatories, and gossip atro 
ciously, and make love to widows, is abundantly shown 
in ‘‘Mrs. Essington,’’ by Esther and Lucia Chamber 
lain. A country house near Monterey is the scene of 
it, and the heroine is a charming widow in love witha 
musician who has written an opera and kept up his 
courage while under her guidance and inspiration. She 
is beautiful, but older than he is, and, of course, he falls 
in love with a young girl. How Mrs. Essington man 
iged the difficulty is the theme of the story. There is 
a great deal of what she thought and sufferet! while 
arriving at a solution; her heartbreaks are psycho- 
logical and her renunciation is inevitable. Al! of the 
characters wear gorgeous clothes and chatter smartly. 
The ride to hounds through a Pacific fog is the best 
bit of writing in the book, and is told with spirit. 
There are good epigrams here and there, and consid 
erable skill in writing phrases. 

Stingaree, a Romantic Villain 

HE creator of Raffles has added another fascinating 
rogue to fiction in ‘‘Stingaree,’’ the accomplished 
highwayman of the Australian bush. He has the traits 
of a London clubman and the nerve of Rob Roy. His 


ivalry and his sentiment are shown at their besi in 








the episode of the girl witha voice, whom he discovered 
in the wilds and gave her chance to become a great 
opera singer. All of the tales are vivid, and Stingaree 
is a more winning rascal—more romantic and dash- 
ing—than Raffles. But he is not his equal in small 
cunning and in ingenious re 


sources when ina corner 
Stingaree belongs to Bret Harte’s gallery of romantic 


villains. 
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A HATLESS PARADISE 








GIR] 





like their more fortunate 





sisters. They, too, were 
hatless, and wore their 
hair and their clothes in 
the manner of the girls 
up the hill, and later I 
was told of one young 
lady who spends her 
days behind a_ notion 
counter, and who pur- 
sues the imitation to the 
extent of carrying a 
dress-suit case to the 
store every Saturday 
morning, so as to give 
the impression that she 
is going out of town 
over Sunday. 

When I returned to 
the college grounds I 
found that the place had 
taken on a much gayer 
aspect. ‘The lecture was 
over, and the girls had 
returned to the dormi- 
tories and their club- 
On one side of 
Green Street, which runs 


houses 
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I started forth to see just wh 1 
g g wn W Perhaps it would 
be fess at the itset that, even if m 
know g s ed, I 1evertheless formed sin- 
€ the rl type I honestly be 
\ was slightly stoop-shoul 
ered, w be found under a green- 
shaded a er sole form of amuse 
ment w g lish Maypole, and that 
she t own ability to up- 

ft t general and p down poor man 
in particular In short, I fancied the college girl 
mus s contain all the embryonic ele- 
me! f the s alled ‘‘new woman.”’ 

( ared Northampton, the needle in the 
haystack is equipped with a perpetual electric- 
ligh tachment Personally, I stumbled on 
the town proper on a Saturday night about nine 
o’cl It was a warm evening in early May, 
an é ree ‘ crowded with the kind of 
young whose club is the main street, and by 
many gi were evidently on pleasure bent, 
ifter a s work over the looms. My sea- 
going k | 1 beat its way over many 

ks 1 slowly steered its course through lines 
irs and strange vehicles from the 

elg g I looked among the crowds 
f t s igh the brilliantly lighted 
Ww A t for the usual signs of the 
college some time I looked in vain. 
And ‘ started to tack up a par- 
tict e sign on which was 

t gure ¢ " in a sweater with a 

g 5S" on it. In one hand she carried a college 
flag, a the other a huge megaphone, and then 
I knew I l arrive As I afterward discovered, 
tl ne’’ ex s from this sign across the 
way to Beckmann’s indy store, and past it no 
olleg s supposed to stray—hatless. From 
his i ginary line on my way was dark, the mas- 

s hes and gloomy libraries and 
" ge rose high on either side of 
ind grassy paths, and after what 
see yurney throug! ie gloom I was glad 
t elcoming lights of the hotel. A woman 
hi en with which to register; I founda 
few tting about the hotel corridor; I looked 

1 indow of my room and saw many girls 
wa f in arm through the darkened streets, 
ind a tless; and then, for several happy days, I 
ett n in this hatless, Adamless Eden. 
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|ALF an hour after my arrival, I started 
out afoot to see what I could see at 
range. I strolled back over the 
streets through which I had come 
nd met—girls. I met them walking 
in threes and in groups of 

in the road and on the sidewalks, 
i Girls in white and girls in 


b git in pink and gir green, and all 
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hatless girls. I 
not that 


hatless—nothing but 
brought some man friend with me 
any more protection than the girls 
just to show him the unusual phenomenon 
to wonder exactly what the effect 
to see a man again. 

I saw one through a narrow window of the 
Hall 
American 


would perhaps have rather seen 


wished I had 
I needed 
seemed to, but 
I began 
upon me would be 
And while I was still wondcring 
College 
and, curiously enough, one whom almost any 
than all 
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VERY PLAIN OUTSIDE, BUT MARVELOUS WITHIN 


He was an oldish-looking man in a dress suit, 
and the light from a lamp on the desk by which he 
stood fell directly on him, and so I could plainly 
see the broad, beardless face with its heavy lines. Out- 
side the window the magnolia blossoms were stir- 
ring noiselessly in the breeze, and from inside came 
the droning voice of the critic teaching the lesson of 
Balzac The hall was filled with rows of young girls, 
every one of whom had no doubt read the novels of the 

and had discussed them vio’ tly in her liter- 
ary societies. No doubt, each girl wondered, too, if he 
not single her out, and, turning his mental 
Roentgen rays on her, make her as famous as he had 
Daisy Miller. For the first time in my life, I believe 
I did not envy this great man, for his audience seemed 
to have no more personality than a composite photo- 
graph. Perhaps I might have felt differently at the 
end of my visit to Northampton, but I could not help 
wondering then what chance one man had among those 
thousand petticoats. And so I left the critic to his own 
devices and the thousand petticoats, and walked down 
the hill which led to the town; and when I had reached 
the ‘‘dead line’’ I discovered that the gate between the 
college and the town swung but one way, and that was 
toward the town. I found that even at this hour there 
were many college girls, especially at the soda-water 
fountains and bookstores and the flower and candy 
shops, and I noted, what I afterward learned to be a 
fact, that the townspeople but seldom returned these 
visits. My eye was becoming a little more practiced 
now, and it was not so difficult to tell a girl from the 
college when I saw her, although, as is the case with 
the clerks in all men’s college towns, the girls from 
the shops and the mills ‘‘made up’’ as much as possible 


Spe iker 


would 


the girls sitting in the window seat 
of beauty as well as of clothes seemed to rise to par- 
ticularly 
general joy of the dozen youthful inhabitants to be 
pitched in an even somewhat higher key than that 
of their neighbors. 


of the others to her end of the entertainment. 
same could not be said of the star conversationalist of 
the club. She was a very beautiful young woman, and 
she was standing in the centre of the room alternately 
giving a Loftusesque imitation of the author whose 
lecture she had just heard, and then interrupting her- 
self by shrieks of delight at her own cleverness. 
was a very difficult window to pass; but, overcome with 


by the campus, the big 
buildings were ablaze 
with lights, and the fig- 
ure of at least one girl 
was silhouetted in every 
window-frame. But the 
sight of the little cottages across the road was even 
inore unusual. These are the so-called Senior Houses, 
in each of which a dozen girls keep house with the aid 
of a chaperone. I do not remember having seen the 
chaperones on this occasion, but the students were cer- 
tainly much in evidence. The cottages are for the 
most part architecturally of the se aside park variety, 
and as the night was warm there was a distinct air of 
openness about them. The girls in their light evening 

dresses of a hundred hues sat in rows on the steps 

or in the doorways, or lingered in groups at the 
gates, joking with the girls who passed along the 
grassy path which served as a sidewalk. The win- 
dows which looked out on the street were wide 
open, and in every sitting-room one could see 
many more girls in their summer clothes. There 
was always one and sometimes two at the piano, 
and the quality of the music as well as the in- 
struments might be described as light. Each 
house, too, seemed to have its own particular chat- 
terbox, who talked and shrieked her pleasure at 
her own sayings, which was perhaps wise, as no 
one seemed to pay her any more heed than they 
did to the piano players. Such remarks as the au- 
dience made came in the nature of conversational 
explosives and high-pitched laughter. Surely it 
was a strange sight to come upon, out of the 
darkness, this little grassy street with its row of 
brilliantly lighted, vine-covered cottages, peopled 
with fair young girls who knew only happiness, 
and who laughed aloud from the sheer joyousness 
of youth. At least, so it seemed to me, with the 
dust of New York still clinging to the soles of my 
boots, and my eyes yet blinking from the white 
lights of Broadway. Unknown I wandered along 
the narrow path, the only man, and as unnoticed 
a twig blown by the evening 


as if I had been 


breeze 3ut the house I hated to pass by most, 
as if I were a twig, was a little square white 
cottage that stood so close to the walk that 


I could have reached out my hand and touched 
The standard 


sublime heights at this cottage and the 
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HERE was the inevitable girl playing 
the piano, with much the same en- 
thusiasm and technique that she would 
play basket-ball, and there was the 
usual compiete indifference on the part 
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a general feeling of loneliness and the fear of being 
arrested as a ‘‘Peeping Tom,’’ I started to retrace 
my steps to the hotel. And then from one of the dor 
mitories on the campus there came the clang of a bell 
the kind of bell generally used to call the farmhands 
o the midday meal—and I found myself in darkness 
The lights of the high buildings across the way, as 
well as those of the little cottages, were shut out as 
suddenly and completely as is a scene on the stage at 
the fall of a quick curtain. <A few ghostlike figures 
brushed by me and were lost in the shrubbery or swal 
lowed up in the darkness of the dormitories. Night 
had come with a vengeance, and although it seemed 
as if I had seen thousands of girls, I had not yet found 


the college woman I was looking for. 














HE next morning I wandered out on 
the campus. The sun was shining 
brilliantly and there was a splendid 
freshness in the air. The place was 
fairly alive with students, but the 
filmy dresses of many hues had been put aside for the 
working clothes. The age of the girls, I understood, 
runs from seventeen to twenty-two, but to me they all 
seemed to be of pretty much the same age, and for 
that matter of the same mold. They had pink skins 
and clear eyes, and there was a swing in their stride 
and an elasticity in their every step-which bespoke the 
strength and freedom of youth. Nearly all of them 
dressed alike, whether they were on their way to the 
college or the boats or the tennis courts, or to the 
village down the hill—it was always a loose shirtwaist 
and a short skirt. They wore their hair loosely, with 
a few stray strands left for the wind to play with, and 
their arms and bodies swung as untrammeled as if 
they had all been colts in aclover pasture. It was a 
fine sight—these young girls, sometimes loitering, 
sometimes running over the stretches of greensward, 
full of the buoyancy and the ignorance of youth—their 
only thought apparently the yielding grass underfoot 
and the blue sky overhead. Internally there may have 
existed qualms over lectures unattended and lessons 
unlearned, but there were certainly no outward evi- 
dences of such annoying conditions. 

Of all the features which bore on the social side of 
the college life none appealed to me as more interesting 
than the so-called Senior Houses. The plan is simple 
enough, and yet to one who has not seen how well the 
scheme works out, it would seem to be fraught with 
difficulties. Ten or a dozen girls rent a house for the 
year and then secure the services of an older woman 
whose credentials are acceptable to the college authori- 
ties to act as chaperone. Each house is run according 
to the incomes of its members, and in conformity as to 
hours with the regulations in force at the big dormi- 
tories. Every house has its president, and she and the 
chaperone are responsible for the housekeeping as well 
as the social movements of the members. Most of the 
houses are located in the shadow of the college build- 
ings, but I saw one at least which was quite half a mile 
from the campus. I lunched at one of these houses (the 
only male guest as usual), and I lunched particularly 
well. There was nothing about the drawing-room or 
the dining-room—and the same thing was noticeable in 
the other houses I visited—which in*any way suggested 
the near presence of a college; no flags nor cups nor 
trophies, nor any of the usual junk which serves as 
decoration in the rooms of the college man. Indeed, 
there was little talk of the college or of its life until I 
turned it that way. : 

“Admitting,” [ said to the president of the house, a 
charming young person in light ‘lue, ‘‘that the chap- 
erone has gone to bed or has been otherwise ‘fixed,’ 
what is to prevent your pulling down the blinds and 
spending’ the night at bridge or other riotous pastimes? 
Why should you not, at ten o’clock, instead 
of putting out your lights, start out by 
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where we waited until supper was announced. Sixty 
girls waited in the hallways and on the porches until we 
had gone into the dining-room and then followed us in 
To me there is something essentially comic in a man tak- 
ing supper with sixty young and beautiful girls, and | 
shall always be grateful for the fact that not for one mo 
ment did they make me feel that I was outnumbered 


After supper we grouped ourselves picturesquely or 
the porches and wandered over the lawn, and later 
returned to the largest drawing-room, where one of 
the younger girls sang for us. ‘There were not nearly 
enough chairs or window seats to go around, so most 


of the girls sat on the floor, each holding the hand of 
the girl who happened to be nearest her. From my 
seat in the corner I could see the green stretches of the 
campus and the fresh apple blossoms and magnolias, 
and inside the dim figures—for it was late evening and 
there were no lights—of many groups of young girls in 
white dresses, very silent and very proud of the young 
woman who was singing for us. But the part [ liked 
best was their attitude toward the solitary man—it was 
as if every one of them had been the only daughter of 
her father’s house. 

The minimum price of a single room in one of these 


college houses with board is three hundred dollars, and 
the tuition fee brings the actual cost of living up to 
four hundred. I was told that most of the girls spend 
from five hundred to a thousand dollars a year. Very 


few of the students keep riding and driving horses, and 
the simple life seemed to be generally appreciated by the 


authorities. I was told on more than one occasion that 
the greatest extravagance of the girls was in the gifts 


of flowers they made to each other, which, at least so 
it seemed to me, was after all but a simple and cer- 
tainly an unselfish dissipation. Next to the flower vice 
came the Copper Kettle and the Boyden habit. The 





Copper Kettle is a tea-room where the young wo 
have their five-o’clock ice-cream. It is a sort of com 
nation curiosity shop and restaurant. The front room 
is big and square, and the lights are as dim as they 
should be in all well-regulated tea-rooms. The whole 
front is taken up by a bay window with a long rounded 
window seat raised on a sort of dais several feet from 
the floor. On one side of the room there is a great 
stone fireplace, and in front of this and all about the 
room the little tea-tables are placed without any ap- 
parent order. The furniture is mahogany, and the 
decorations and hangings are simple and dark-toned, 
and create an atmosphere which 1s indescribably at- 
tractive. There is another large room in the rear 








which is used for the overflow of the ice-cream eaters, 
and where the girls occasionally give dinner parties. 


The walls and even the ceiling of this room are covered 
with posters of many kinds and from many 
It sounds riotous enough, but their colors have been 
chosen with such care that the effect is really quiet, 
although the idea is certainly bizarre. The first time 
I visited the Copper Kettle the front room was quite 
crowded, as I understand it always is at five o’clock. 
The window seat was filled with a long line of girls 
fresh from the tennis courts. Most of them were 
in sweaters or the more modern duck ‘‘jumpers,’’ 
and nearly all had their sleeves rolled up. Every 
one of them had a plate of ice-cream and straw- 
berrics in one hand and a spoon in the other, and a 
plate containing a large square of fudge-cake in her 
lap. Fudge-cake seems to consist of gingerbread sur- 
mounted by a deep layer of chocolate candy, and one 
piece to the ordinary individual, I should think, would 
dissipate any desire for food for at least a day. But I 
was assured that these young ladies went directly from 
the Copper Kettle to their evening meal at the College 
Houses. There were a few more girls of the under 
classes scattered about the room, and dressed like 
those on the windew seat, with the flush of hard ex- 
ercise still in their faces, but for the most part the 
students at the other tables were dressed and in their 
whole appearance suggested the young women one 
sees on a May day in London at any of the smart Bond 
Street tea-rooms. Some one told me that if the Smith 
girls had one fault, it was that they dressed altogether 
too well, which would seem to bear out the theory that 
women dress rather for other women than for men, for 
I was keenly conscious that I was the only man present 
on the occasions of my visits to the Copper Kettle. 
‘*Boyden’s’’ is not like any restaurant I have ever 
seen before, and it has been my fate to spend a large 
part of a long life in many different restaurants. It is 
situated in the centre of the town of Northampton, on 
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the second class Apol ris and ginge ile ar he 
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they could dine well in parties of tw: n 
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the might I dined there, as the e was d 
I was told such was always the ca There were les 
for two and tables for four, and there was one birthday 
party of fourteen. The g 

they were the Copper Kettle, he ligh 
evening dresses outnumbered the tennis clothes four 
toone. Of course, tne birthday party wore the very 
smartest of frocks, and there was a fine display of 
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pinks and roses, and each girl started dinner wit 
large box of candy at her plate 


















CAN not remember, not even 





all the red-lamp-shaded and Hunga- 
rian-banded restaurants I have known 
ever having seen anything more bril 
liat.t in its way and more satisfactory 
the eye than Boy<en’s at seven o’clock on a May even 





ing. And the curious part of it all was that it was 
completely of the college, and yet had nothing what 
ever todo with it. After all, it was but an ordinary 
town restaurant with an ordinary front I 
nary sign outside. There was nothin; 
man from the town, or a traveling salesman, or the 





leading man with the soubrette of 
coming in for an evening meal, 
stroying the picture, but, as a mat ( 
ups it can be accounted 





»f fact, I was to 





that this never happened. Perh t 

for by the fact t few men are acclimated to dining 
with from ten toa hundred girls as I had become since 
my visit to Northampton, and that at the sight of so 





much femininity they take flight, or it 
they receive but a sorry welcome from 
Mrs. Boyden herself 
We were discussing the college question one after- 
noon at the Copper Kettle. The three girls were all 
seniors, with but a scant munth left of their college life 
and nearly four years of it behind them 
‘*Don't ask me what I think of it,’’ said the girl with 
the long white duck coat t d 
never have. My people sent me her I'm 





‘*I don’t believe in 


against it 





yourselves, or with selected Amherst stu- 
dents, for an all-night drive?’’ 

‘‘As a matter of fact,’’ said the presi- 
dent, ‘there is no: reason why we should 
even pull down the blinds if we want to 
play bridge all night. As you see, we are 
quite free, but there is a certain standard 
set by the authorities, and it doesn’t do to 
fall below that standard—it isn’t what the 
girl loses in the eyes of the faculty, it is 
the loss of prestige among her friends. It 
is understood, for instance, that we do not 
go to the theatre or drive alone with men, 
and we accept that understanding.”’ 

In fact, it seemed to me that the whole 
social life was run by certain understand- 
ings between the faculty and the students, 
and that rules and regulations played but a 
very minor part. With the unlimited free- 
dom apparently allowed these girls, there 
seemed to exist a certain tradition, a very 
just and fine tradition, which held them to- 
geiier and prevented any possible rent in 
the social fabric. The same night I took 
supper at one of the College Houses, which 
vary from the Senior Houses in that they are 











‘*So am I,"’ said the girl in blue 

The girl in the filmy waist rec ! 
it was up to her, and admitte 
not quite made up her mind. 

You lose four years said the g Ww 
the white coat, ‘‘when a girl shou have 
her really good times. Of course, ir i) 
they are the foolish times, before a ¢ ge 


the proper proportion of things, and a 
of flowers and Greek god features cour 


a great deal more than they shou 
interrupted the g 


t zs curious,’ girl in the 





filmy waist, ‘‘how much less the captair 
the football team affects me now than ie 
during my first vacation 
‘Then it does affect yout opinion of n 
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directly under the charge of the authorities 

andare very much larger. I was received by 

the matron in one of the drawing-rooms, 
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THE POSTER ROOM AT NORTHAMPTON’S “COPPER KETTLE’ 


I suggested, ‘‘these four years of in 
ence 

‘‘But that is where all of you outside 
are wrong,’’ answe i the girlinl \\ 
do meet men. There are our long va 
and passenger trains run into North 
every few hours 

‘“‘“And when the passeng trai 
run,”’ said the girl in the white coa é 
are express trains that carry fl 
candy.’ 

And then,’’ volunteered the girl 


we meet men here whom we would not see 
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I hat is, my wife Cart t- 
d a course art lect that 
re tionize r entire zsthet natures 
here were eig them, and from the very 
first « y we saw things more truly, more deeply 
and broadly. I remember that when we got home 
that night, and I had lit the gas, my wife stopped 
in front our photogravure of Meissonier’s ‘‘1807’’ 
even she took off her rubbers, and said 
Henry, I realize it now. The drawing isn’t loos 
It’s too tight Of course the composition 
b, ar | that, but it doesn’t inspire me any 

lhere’s something lacking.”’ 

t it. It was the same, yet different. For 
in those two hours between eight and ten o’clock I had 
earned | to analyze, and how to see art truly. The 

is an inspiration. But still I couldn't 
self to feel that there was anything lacking in 
the picture On the contrary, there seemed more than 
ever I in a sudden blinding glare of realization, 
I understoo 
Deares I said art; it’s a census.”’ 
She t ri in words. She just made one 
imp ad her arr yund my neck and looked 
into fa 
Her she whisp¢ ‘you do understand, 
A M ls and learn, won’t we 
ll help one rt be loftier, and to see 
t id bro won't we, dear? I kt 
rf is are capable of it. Don’t you think so, 
Her 
V« lear old girl aid I, twisting a lock of her 
1 my refinger of course, v vill Are 
f regs il ne 
E e} 
I I rrupted the 
nspok nent was so 
wrapper t for an in- 
stant s id of eggs had 
some t erception of 
t bea pting her, ‘‘I 
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\ Smith I never « . lege g narry and how many devote themselves to 

Cat ul the other was the me practical employment The opinion at Smith 

I ter, howeve i iny seemed to be that about fifty per cent married and 

) ng idy I i\ giving about the same proportion chose to support them- 

f celeb dle er the night selves. But forall of this number, with the exception of 

( al other gi I met during the very few who are always to know continued health 

Nort ton, then her way in life should nd prosperity, I think one could make a pretty safe 

ide outside a country school- — prediction—and it does net matter much whether it be 

I in the case of the girl who has married and is trying to 

] elie\ it an orchard can be judged by make her $800 a year flat look like a $3 ooo apartment, 

I nce, but I do believe that trees or whether it is that of the girl who is teaching in a 

W I ( y the same soil, warmed by the hot class-room or pounding out business letters on a 

s ed by the same breezes, will produce typewriter in a broker's office—there will come mo- 

mi the sar variety of fruit. It may be that ments, I am sure, after she has taken in another notch 

Smith is e any other woman’s college, and, after in the straps which bind her particular burden of 

all, Iv a loiterer for a few davs, within its very adversity to her shoulders, when she will remember 

hospit t I not enter a class-room nor even those four years of her college life. She will look 

y ( im of studies, but I did meet a back at them through rose-tinted glasses, and she 

¢ y , and a re clear-minded will recollect only the sunshine of the campus and 

sa t young women it has never been my good the unruffled waters of Paradise Pond, and those long 

fo to know twilight drives over country roads, and the innocent 

Ev distinguished dean of Bryn Mawr _ dissipation of Boyden’s and the Copper Kettle. She 

mad famous speech in which she confused the will look back on those four happy, hatless years of 

num ( her graduates who had become mothers independence and unselfishness, and she will say to 

vith tl » who had become wives, I have found it dif- herself, ‘‘They at least are mine, and those no one 
It te in any statistics as to just how many col- can take away from me.”’ 
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I believe I'd enjoy a couple of fried eggs. dering fifteen thousand tons. I simply can’t listen 
a now. But I'll be home early, sure.’’ And I got her 
then she took off her rubbers and fried the eggs right out, and we clinched the sale. 
As she stood there over the gas stove, with When we were eating dinner that evening she told 
little bunch of violets still pinned on her heart, me all about it ‘hat is, partly all about it. She had 


seen a notice of an auction sale of masterpieces which 
was to be held next day, had gone right down to look 
at them, and had found the picture. But she wouldn't 
describe it to me; wouldn’t even tell me the subject. 
She said she wanted me to see it myself, before know- 
ing anything at all about it, and to form my own calm, 
unbiased judgment. ‘‘And then,’’ she added, “‘if it 
doesn’t bring too much we can, get it.’’ 

So I got off at noon next day, met her in Jackson's 
drug store, and after lunch together we went to the 
auction gallery. We didn’t stop for much of a lunch, 
because the sale was to begin at two o'clock, and she 
had forgot to find out whether the picture was early 
in the catalogue or not. Besides, she wanted us to be 
there before half-past one, so I could have a half-hour, 
, as we were coming home after about the at least, to form my judgment. Of course the cars 
were blocked, and we got there at a quarter of two. 
There were lots of people there, and many of the 
women, I noticed, were elaborately dressed with that 
fearful disregard of the artistic sense which I am com- 
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didn't like that at all—the crowd, I mean. Shealways looks well, though of course 
she doesn’t spend a fraction of what many of them do. She always manages 
to get the effect, the proper combination, the exact zsthetic mixture of colors 
to match herself. It’s natural with her, I suppose, and I don’t know but that’s 
one of the things that first attracted me to her when we became acquainted 
Both of us have always had artistic souls, even if our perception of the beauti- 
ful can never be translated into canvas or marble. Isn’t it strange how our 
inside yearnings are so often held down bya miserable lack of ability to ex- 
press what we feel, while others, without any message for the world, seem to 
draw and paint as easy as laying bricks? 

3ut about the picture. To save time I was going to walk right out into 
the centre of the room and look around from one spot, so that I could pick 
out what I considered to be the best canvas promptly, and then concentrate 
my judgment on it during what time was 
left. Carrie had got a catalogue at the 
door, and told me the one that I was to 
consider stood seventh on the list. But as 
I started through the crowd she stopped 
me and said, ‘‘No, no, come along the 
wall.’’ So we went along the wall, pass- 
ing, I should say, at least twenty pictures 
Though hardly stopping at any of them, I 
could tell at a glance they possessed no 
qualities of real greatness, no magnetic 
force that would have appealed to a woman 
of Carrie’s sensibilities and artistic pro- 
clivity. 

Then all of a sudden I came to one that 
simply made me stop and stare at it. To 
tell the truth, I stopped so short when I 
noticed it that Carrie, who was right be- 
hind, bumped into me. She gave a gasp 
and then she whispered: ‘‘Yes! yes! 
You're right! That’s it! I simply knew 
that you would recognize it, Henry.’’ 

‘But I don’t,’’ I said. ‘‘I’m certain I’ve never seen it before.’’ 

‘I know you haven’t,’’ she answered. ‘I didn’t mean that. I meant 
I knew you would recognize the genius in it; that it must be the one 
I had picked out."’ 

It was a remarkable canvas, for a fact. It was really impressive. The 
predominant color note, as they say, was a dark, rich green, with some masses 
of gray and pale-blue above, and heavier tones of brown, red-brown, an black- 
brown in the foreground. Yet somehow I didn’t grasp it at a glance as 
I had the others. I couldn't get intoit. The motif eluded me. 

‘Isn’t it- wonderful?’ said Carrie at my elbow, ‘‘it’s a Buzzitski.’ 

“‘A what?’ I answered. 

‘‘A Buzzitski,’’ she repeated, ‘‘painted by Buzzitski; see’’—and she held up 
the catalogue—‘‘A Brittany Woodland,’ by V. Buzzitski, Paris, 1go1.’ 

‘But, my dear,’’ I said—and I noticed that the auctioneer was watching us 
from the lower step of his platform—‘‘I don’t seem to make it out. 
style, or something, confuses me. I've never seen anything just like it before.”’ 

‘*Don’t speak so loud; that’s what makes it so wonderful,’ she whispered, and 
taking me by the arm again she led me a dozen feet or so away from the wall 

‘Now turn around and look at it,’’ she told me. I turned around, but an 
old gentleman with bushy whiskers had got in the way and was almost rub- 
bing his nose against the picture. Carrie was fearfully provoked at him, 
but just then the old gentleman moved along, and I got an unobstructed 
view. Actually, the details of the canvas stood out as distinctly as in any 
picture Iever saw. It was a woodland pasture in which a cow was eating 
in the foreground, under a dull autumn sky, with the dark glades of the 
forest in the background and middle distance. I could even distinguish the 
languid, contemplative eye of the animal, and the whole composition was 
imbued with that soft, dreamy mysticism of nature which uplifts and exalts 
every mind that is not dominated by the sordid thoughts o: profit and loss 
and material comfort. 

Just then the auctioneer rapped on his desk and everybody sat down. We sat 
down right where we were, and my wife leaned over close to me and said, ‘What 
is your judgment, Henry? Isn’t it wonderful? How much can we afford?” 

‘‘Yes,”’ I answered, ‘‘it is certainly wonderful. It’s astonishing. When I 
first looked at it I wouldn't have dreamed there was that much in it.’’ 

“But you must decide, Henry,’’ she went on; ‘‘three have been sold already. 
How high shall we go? Shall we give up toa hundred?’ 

‘‘Are you sure you want it?’’ I asked her. 

She locked at me—you know how they look—and that’s all there was to it. 

“All right, then,” I told her, ‘I'll bid up to a hundred. But not a cent 
more. I can’t go more.’’ Then she sat straight up in her chair, just like she 
dves in the middle of the last act at the theatre, and the picture was lifted up 
and put on the easel beside the auctioneer’s pulpit. 

‘This charming canvas,’’ he said, ‘‘speaks for itself. I need say nothing of 
its obvious merits. It isa genuine Buzzitski. How much am I offered, ladies 
and gentlemen, for ‘A Brittany Woodland,’ by Buzzitski?”’ 

I had already decided on my plan. It was, if possible, io let the others 
exhaust themselves and then step in at the critical moment, show them by one 
bold bid that I was determined to get it, and in that way discourage further 
competition. At first I thought I would succeed. The bidding started at $30, 
and after a couple of $10 raises went on up to $80,.° $5 a clip. There it stopped 
a moment, and then 1 jumped in. I bid $90 in a loud, confident tone, but to 
my surprise some one behind me—a new bidder, I think—raised me $5. I came 
right back with $100, and I could see Carrie get 
rigid. There was another pause, and the same voice 
made it $5 more. The auctioneer was looking at 
me, and he had his mallet ’way up in 
the air. 

There was no time for a consulta- 
tion, but I saw Carrie out of the corner 
of my eye, and I simply couldn't stand 
the look on her face. ‘‘A hundred and fifteen!’’ I 
yelled, and bang came the auctioneer’s mallet al- 
most before the words were out of my mouth. 

‘‘A bargain,”’ he said, ‘‘a Buzzitski for a hun- 
dred and fifteen. The name, please.”’ 

I gave him my name and turned to Carrie. She 
sat back as limp asarag. ‘Oh, Henry!’’ she said, 
‘*thank God! I'll trim over one of my old hats.”’ 

Then we got up and went out, and not until we 
were on the street again did I realize what a strain 
it had been. ‘There’s something about an auction, 
somehow, when you're bidding yourself, that brings 
on a most extraordinar y nervous tension. At least 
Fours: Se that’s been my experience. I’ve bought things 

that way three times, and each time it completely 
“A hundred and fifteen !’’ I yelled upset me. 

' Next day noon—it was Saturday—I took the 
picture home, and the rest of the day we spent in hanging it. That is, we 
began to hang it that afternoon. Our first idea, of course, was to put it above 
the mantelpiece, so Carrie stood over on the other side of the room to be sure 
I didn’t get it crooked. But the minute it was against the wall she said 
“Henry, I’m afraid it won't do there. The details don’t come out. There 
isn’t quite enough distance to do it justice. Suppose you try it on this side.”’ 
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Mr. W. W. Scott, of 56 Boylston Stre 
Cambridge, Mass., whose experience 1s 
given above, is now an electrical cor 
tractor with an income of Sexo a year. 
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HE fame of Egyptian 

Deities embraces two 
continents and follows 
the critical smoker into 
all corners of the world. 
In America, in the cap- 
itals of Europe, even in 
Cairo and Alexandria, 
the great Turkish tobac- 
co marts, it Is impossible 
to find a better or more 
expensively made ciga- 
rette than 


EGYPTIAN 
DEITIES 


In their composition, only 
selections of the finest 
Yacca leaf are used, 
which in itself is Nature’s 
own delicious blendin 
of fulsome strength oad 
aromatic lightness, 
Thence follows perfect 
curing, handling and the 
expert finish of the best 
Egyptian workmen. 
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store diamon 
is not a gem. 
This diamond 
is, being flawless, 
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in a thousand dancing, scintillating rays. i 
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Our new booklet, "How to Buy a Diamond," and 
"Marshall's Monthly"—a magazine for Diamond 
lovers— yours for the asking. Asti Get June issue. 
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Hyde, Jr,, Pre 8. True, Sec’y. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
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‘*But, my dear girl,’’ I explained, “it’s no further from that side over here 
than it is from this side over there. Wait a minute, and I'll see how it looks 
to me.’ 

So I left it up and went over and stood beside her. There wasn’t a bit of 
doubt about it. She was right. I especially noticed that the cow’s eye, which 
was so expressive {rom a proper viewpvint, appeared to be simply a dab of 
purple paint. 

It certainly was tough, but do you know that after my first feeling of disap- 
pointment the main thought in my mind wasn’t about our own trouble? | 
thought how strange and cynical it was that the higher aspirations of two 
human souls should have been balked by such a trivial thing as the plans of an 
apartment house, drawn by some second-rate architect who had probably never 
even heard of Buzzitski. I felt that it was simply one more example that goes 
to show the disadvantages under which art struggles in its effort to gain a foot- 
hold on the walls of our homes 

There’s no need of trying to tell how Carrie felt about it. For an hour or 
two she even thought of moving, so we could get a room of larger size, but she 
dropped that idea after we had talked it over. And, as it finally turned out, it 
was lucky she did. We kept shifting the canvas around, and on the following 
Friday—I remember it was Friday because Mrs. Perkins called on a Saturday, 
the day after—we finally decided to hang it at the end of the room, right by 
the hall door. That gave us enough distance, when it was viewed from the 
corner diagonally opposite, but the light was bad except at about seven in the 
morning and five in the afternoon, and the angle of vision was a little too acute. 
But ‘t was the best we could do. Carrie spent so much time looking at it the 
next morning that breakfast was ’way behind time, and I was an hour late at the 
office. However, I didn’t say anything. I felt that it wouldn’t have been right 

We were just getting ready to go out that afternoon when the bell rang. 
Carrie ran and looked down over the stairs and then came back. ‘‘Horrors!’’ 
she said, ‘‘I think it’s Mrs. Perkins.’’ So I sat right down and lighted a cigar, 


eS, 


Perna Sern om 





Her hat hit an old blue Delft vase that Carrie’s great-great-grandmother had brought over 


and Carrie went out again to stand at the head of the stairs. When they came 
in Carrie tried to steer Mrs. Perkins over to the corner diagonally opposite, but 
Mrs. P. dropped right down on the sofa by the door. 

‘Mr. Bellows,’’ she said, ‘‘how do you do? My dear’’—that was to my wife 
—‘‘I’m so glad I found you in. I was so afraid I wouldn't. Isn't it simply a 
delightful day? But those stairs—gracious! I dropped in to see if—’’ 

Then she saw it, and edged around on the sofa. ‘‘Why,’’ she asked, ‘‘isn’t 
that a new picture up there? Certainly it is. You had your Madonna there 
before.”’ 

“Yes,’’ Carrie answered, ‘‘it’s an oil that Mr. Bellows selected for me last 
week. But if you’ll—”’ 

**You don’t tell me,’’ Mrs. P. broke in. She smiled at me. 
charming of him,’’ she said, and then looked at it again. 

Carrie stood up. ‘If you’ll come over here—’’ she began again, but Mrs. 
Perkins didn’t notice her, and kept looking at the canvas. 

‘*By Browning, isn’t it?’’ she asked. 

‘‘No,”’ Carrie said—and I thought I detected just a shade of coldness in her 
voice—‘‘it’s a pastoral by Buzzitski.’’ 

“Oh! by Buzzitski,’’ repeated Mrs. Perkins. ‘‘You don't tell me! Do you 
know, my dear, I thought at first it must be by Browning, because I've always 
heard he was so hard—”’ 

“If you'll come over to this corner, Mrs. Perkins,’’ Carrie said, ‘‘you’ll see 
it much better. It’s a canvas that needs distance. Buzzitski’s style is im- 
pressional.”’ 

Mrs. Perkins went over and sat down in the chair we had fixed in the best 
spot, and noticed the difference instantly. ‘‘Why! it’s a cow,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
can see it as plainly as can be—the woods and everything. When I was over 
there on the sofa I thought it was a cow, but I wasn’t quite sure. It's simply 
wonderful. It is, really. And how delightfully restful and quiet. It makes 
me want to put up some sandwiches and go out in the country for a whole day. 
Doesn’t it make you feel that way, Mr. Bellows? I’m sure it does. I had no 
idea that distance could make such a change in an oil painting.” 

Then I told her that was precisely the remark I had made when my wife had 
first showed it to me. ! 

‘‘But,”’ she answered, “I thought it was you who selected it for Mrs. 
Bellows.”’ 

‘‘Why, certainly I did,’’ I told her. 
about the effect it had on me the first time I saw it. 
I selected it.”’ 

Then she got up, and the accident happened. Her hat hit an old blue Delft 
vase that Carrie’s great-great-great-great-grandmother brought over—her 
family goes ’way back, you know—and knocked it off the bracket. It was the 
only antique heirloom we had. I suppose I tried to smile, for that’s the proper 
thing to do, and Mrs. Perkins looked down at the pieces. ‘*My dear,’’ she said 
to Carrie, ‘‘you don’t know how dreadfully, perfectly sorry Iam. But I’m 
almost sure I can match it for you. I saw acres of Delft at Blimson & Paw- 
ford’s just the other day. I'll send you another on Monday.” 

“Oh! please, Mrs. Perkins, don’t even think of such a thing, 
her, but Mrs. P. insisted. 

“TY shall,’? she repeated, ‘‘I certainly shall. I wouldn't ever want to come 
again if I didn’t.’’ Then she stopped and looked surprised. ‘‘But do you 
know,” she went on, ‘‘I almost forgot what I came for. I was just going to 
te!l you when I saw your new painting. My cousin, Miss Camm, is coming on 
from Dubuque next week, and on Saturday afternoon I’m going to have a dozen 
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White Mountain 


Ice Cream Freezer 
These desserts are all 
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beautifully illustrated 
book “Freren Dainties” 
(sent you free if you 
Write to-day. 
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E believe, and know from years of experience in 
the paper business, that 
STATIONERY is the best stationery on the market, 
or else we would not offer to cheerfully return your 
money if, after purchasing, it is not all you expected. 
stationers, alive to 
AVTOCRAP or can get it. 
we will send you, delivery charges prepaid, upon 
receipt of price, our 50¢ cabinet containing paper. 
cards and our exclusive, deep-shaped envelopes made 
in any style of finish, your choice of tints. 
send free our interesting little booklet, “Polite Correspondence,” show- 
ing how to extend and accept social invitations, with a complete line 
of samples of our paper, if you will kindly send us the name of your dealer. 


AVOCA? STATIONERY is sold in three sizes 


White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Mfg. Stationers, 
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“A Kalamazoo 
| Direct to You” 


We will send you direct 
from our factory, freight 
prepaid, any Kalamazoo 
Stove or Range on a 


360 Days 
Approval 
Test 


If not as represented the 
range or stove is to be 
returned at our expense 
We save you from 20% to 
40%, because we give you 


Lowest Factory Prices 


cuiting out all dealers’, jobbers’, middlemen's 
and agents’ protits. Weare the only stove man- 
ufacturers in the world who sell their entire 
product direct to the user. We guarantee 


quality under a $20,000 bond. 
| Send Postal for Catalog No. 176 


describing full line of ranges, cook 
heaters of all kinds. 
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DIAMOND.. 
PRICE #52 2° 


$9 DOWN AND 
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Without Cost to You 
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nied by an unqualified guaran- 
tee. If upon receipt you fin i 
itexactly as represented, hand 
express agent first payment 
Balance may then be paid as 
indicated. If you should pre 
fer to have ring delivered 
without C, O. D., send first 
payment in advance. Your 
Reputation for Honesty is 
Our Security. Send for 
Ring Catalog No. F105, or if 
nterested in Watches, ask for 
Special Catalog. Both are 
free. 


Herbert L. Joseph € Co. 
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Is It STEADY and 
STRONG Every 
Day in the Year ? 
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Shredded == 
Wheat Biscuit 
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elements of the whole wheat 
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« Shredded Wheat Biscuit is the purest and cleanest 
cereal food in the world made in the cleanest and 
most hygienic industrial building in the world. It 
ious for breakfast, or for every meal, with 

milk or cream. ‘* Do you know TRIS- 
It is the new Shredded Wheat cracker 
eaten asatoast with butter or with cheese, pre 
verages. * ‘The Vital Question Cool 
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The New Collar 
The Corliss-Coon Varsity 
is our latest creation in collar styles. 
The easy, graceful lines suggest at 
once both style and comfort,—in 
keeping with the young man’s ideas, 
yet suited to requirements of both 
old and young. There is plenty of tie 
space for any sort of cravat, adapt- 
ing it to many occasions and all 
seasons. It’s just the clean-cut, 
dressy, negligee collar that men 


have wished for. 
(OON 
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Made the Corliss-Coon way—full four-ply 
strength, with heavy interlining cut away at 
the ends of the folding line, to make them 
fold more times without breaking. Mark 
your collars each time they go to the laundry 
and find out how many more times. 

Ask the best dealers for Corliss-Coon 
collars. They have them or can get any 
style you desire in our make. If you are 
not willingly supplied, send your order to 
us with retail price, (2 for 25c) stating style 
and size desired. Quarter Sizes 

Write for the book, “Better Collars.” It 

shows the styles and tells why better collars. 


Corliss, Coon & Co. 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 


THE “CELTIC” 
BUTTON OXFORD 


@ Some men still pay all the way from 
$8.00 to $15.00 for made-to-measure shoes. 
That means a waste of from $3.00 to $10.00 
on every pair they buy. For $5.00 you 
can get—Florsheim Shoes made to your 
measure —because unless your feet are 
abnormal in some respect, one of our 
200 specially designed foot-form lasts is 
bound to conform perfectly to the shape 
of your foot. It’s all a question of fit any 
way, because no matter how high a price 
you pay you can’t get better leather, bet- 
ter workmanship and style than you get 
in Florsheim’s for $5.00. When you go 
below that price you can't get shoe satis- 
faction unless you're very easily satisfied. 
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I was simply paralyzed when Carrie smiled as nice as could be, and said servative investors throughout the world take srustal 
J eep them tr 


she'd be delighted to go. My wife detests the woman, and then after the vase advantage of our simple, easy, system of from wrinkles 


I couldn't make it out at all. F 
Banking by Mail The ABC 
biggest pieces and laid them on the sofa, and got the dustpan to sweep up ¢ 


While Carrie was taking her out to the head of the stairs I picked up the 
the splinters. Just then Carrie came back, and I set the dustpan down so that umider haut oe 7 
I could put my arms around her. But she didn’t cry, and I might have known ‘ Wardrobe I runk 
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great g-g-grandma’s vase is broken at last. And by me. I had hoped to hand 
it down—’’ Then she caught herself and stopped. 

‘*‘Perhaps it’s just as well, Henry, dear,’’ she kind of whispered and came 
over and put her arms around my neck, ‘‘for there’s only us two. But isn’t 
she simply dreadful? No sense of the artistic, no lofty ideals, no imagination, 
no nothing. AndIcan’t goto her old reception afterall. I forgot something.” 

‘“Why can’t you go?’”’ I asked her. ‘‘What have you forgot?’ 

‘**Because I haven't any hat,’’ she answered. 
ar Mrs. Perkins sent another blue Delft vase on Monday, just as she said she 
sity would, and I'll swear it was a dead ringer for the one Carrie’s great-great- | 

























eaten great-great-grandmother brought over. But I haven’t seen it since. And on 99 
ity pe that very Monday night I got the inspiration that fixed the Buzzitski all right. SO) ° 
est at I was lying there in bed, wide awake, and thinking of the picture, and Mrs. brotheul 
1 Wy Perkins, and the vase, and the reception and everything, when all of a sudden 
ge the idea struck me, and I sat right up in bed. Carrie jumped up, too. 
bs Md gracious sake, Harry,’’ she said, ‘‘what’s the matter? Did you hear Is the BEST 
: anything? , 
ry UNO I answered, ‘‘an idea just struck me about the picture. I’ve got a SUMMER 
ct scheme that obviates the acute angle of vision, and eliminates the glare of the 
a er direct light at any hour of the day. It’s a cinch."’ . U NDERWEAR 
ie ‘Light the gas,’’ she said, ‘‘and explain it to me.”’ ever made 
But I wouldn't do it. I preferred to demonstrate rather than to explain, wy 
and not a word did she get out of me that night. Next day I ordered the AT ANY PRICE 
apparatus. 7. 

‘<" idea was so easy and simple that I was surprised it hadn't been doped Cool, Elastic and Durable 
out long before by some practical artist, or by some critic who had walked all A trial proves our assertion 
over five hundred square feet of floor space, trying to find some spot where he ~ 

our-ply . inti 7 _ i tad ‘= aidan a 3 ‘ Sold by 
way at could see a painting comfortably. It was simply a sliding steel rod, with a ball- m S 
e them and-socket joint and thumbscrew at each end, and fixtures to attach it to the LEADING RETAILERS 
Mark wall and the picture frame. That's all there was to it, and it worked to a dot. at 
pandey I made Carrie go out in the kitchen while I harnessed the Buzzitski up, and 50 
then I called her in to show her how it worked. By the sliding steel rod I IC 








CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
Retailer's Note — Ask Your Jobber 


ulled it out from the wall and pushed it back, and by the ball-and-socket 
joints I turned it first one way and then another, and then stood to one side, 
while she sat around the room and looked at it. The way that canvas showed 
up was great. At first the joints squeaked a little, but Carrie got her sewing- 
machine oil and we fixed that all right. Finally I said: ‘‘Well, what do you 
think of your old boy? Ain't he a wonder? Maybe old Michael Angelo and 
Rubens didn’t overlook a bit when they forgot to invent this contraption, eh?’’ 
‘‘Henry,’’ she answered—and her voice had that peculiar, low tone that 
hoists a man right up off the earth—‘‘you are splendid. I’m proud to be your 
wife. It looks awfully simple now that it’s done, dear, but it was genius to | 
think of it. You don’t know how happy Iam. Now I can enjoy it.’’ 
‘*Fiddlesticks!’’ I told her, ‘‘selling pig iron isn’t all I can do. But this 
little scheme of mine simply goes to show, old girl, that a real masterpiece of } 
any sort, from a woman to a bicycle, can fall down if it isn’t handled just 
right.’”’ | 
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A Superb Artist - Proof, 
19 x 26 inches, (printed 

in 20 colors) of Rondel’s 
famous masterpiece paint- 
ing,“Purity,” given to every 
purchaser of a $1.00 bottle of 


FrencAis 


‘PURITY 


Perfume 
The latest, most delightful and 
fascinating perfume made. Send 
Ie, (stamps or silver) for trial 
sample, or for $1.00 and 5c, to 
pay express charges, we will send 





A small piece of ice in 
The Hawkeye 
Refrigerator Basket 


keep your lunch coo! and 






‘I guess you're right about that, too,”’ she said. 

Though I didn’t exactly say so, she wasn’t a bit more pleased over the suc- 
cess of my idea than I was. For when she first suggested buying a new picture 
she said she wanted a strong, pulsating canvas—one that would enter into our 
very lives. And it had; it certainly had. I could see that she was happier press 
after we got the Buzzitski fixed, and she was as bright and chipper as a squirrel Tine Satis ond eas Se poegeliinntin Meret & 
on a rail fence. I went with her to Mrs. Perkins’s reception—to the door, that FRENCH, CAVE & CO., MFG. PERFUMERS 
is, on my way to the ball game—and I never saw her looking better, or fixed up 437 Arch St., Philadelphia 
better, in my life. As I said before, she always manages, somehow, to get the 






palatable throughout tne warm 









summer day 
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Free Trial 5 
lealer or write for booklet, 
BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
51 Main St., Burlington, Ia. 











































































































V effect, the exact esthetic combination of clothes to match herself. - 
M & M PORTABLE HOUSES | 
cS 8 8 Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 7 
OB A QUARTERLY SHORT STORY CONTEST Children's Play Houses 
: Photograph Galleries, Etc. Pa 
| STRAP Four Prizes of $1,000 Made by automatic machinery where the wood [Ea 
grows. Better built and better looking than you é 
i i , c P llows : can have construct home and at much less cost. " 
Will be awarded during the year June 1, 1905 — June 1, 1906, as follows : ge ae 
structed on the Unit System. (Panels interchange. 
$1,000 for the Best Story received between June 1 and Sept. 1, 1905 able.) Houses shipped complete in every detail. 
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shoes. CONDITIONS Everything fits. Anyone can erect them, 
$10.00 @_ The quarterly bonus which Coxtier’s pro- @ Although the Fiction Department of Cot- WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
0 you poses to inaugurate June 1, 1905, is not in Lier's will of course know the names of the Write today for catalogue, Tell us what you 
0 your payment for a story, but purely in addition to the writers of accepted stories, identity of the authors want and we will give you a delivered price at once, 
et are price. All manuscripts must be submitted in the will be concealed from the judges who are to award MNERSHON & MNORLEY COMPANY 
of our usual way and will be passed upon by the editors the $1,000 premium. 630 Broadway, Saginaw, Mich. 
athe t of Courrer’s as to their availability for use in Stories, to be eligible for a prize, must not be 
asts is the Weekly. Stories about which no doubt &x- over six thousand words in length. They may 
shape ists will be accepted or rejected within two weeks be as short as the writer chooses, 
fit any after their receipt. Cases of doubt may require @ All manuscripts must be typewritten, or writ- 
4 price further consideration. ten in a legible hand, and on one side of the 
r, bet- ¢ Every story accepted for use in the Weekly paper only, They must be folded or laid flat in . 
ou et will be paid for at a minimum rate of five their envelopes; never rolled. Manuscripts that You are mighty poor if you have nothing np your 
u 8g © cents a word at the time of acceptance. Authors do not comply with these conditions will not be Ten Centuries of Physic = ry lrg + a s orcad nap on — - 
' ; . : r eves. » inves » a safe prett 
tes png who have an established price-above that smoubt Se. . Mankind endured the mistaken suffering of physic cheap insurance. Lasts a lifetime, = 
P Saves will receive their rate. 5 All manuscripts for each quarterly prize may for over 1,000 years before Twentieth-Century science Meilink’s Improved Vault 
tisfied. ¢ All accepted stories become competitors for be mailed on the first day or any later day of discovered the true inwardness of this vital matter | | ‘ seg P' : 
the prize of $1,000 for that quarter during the quarter, That is, although a story may reach and produced a wae By teccles. Soe te 
t from which the story is sent to this office. The ac- us a week later than the last day of the quarter, NATURO ine cleus qth theslant, Rene, sad fer.’ poofaxtonal 
in this cepted stories in each quarter will be submitted to ifthe envelope is postmarked prior to that date, dhiceaty oon ah communes business use, We will 5 rnd 
i j c vi i i © Cay a Oe our home or office fo 0 3 
a committee of three judges, to be named here —— ript will be considered eligible for that that is actually comfortable, your be me A ae A " 00 at 
aber. ; 9) Hee heed cleanly, healthful. seliiak'e Inpeoned 
¢ Every manuscript must bear the full — and ¢ RONG evety peamnee preceuties will be Prominent physicians are with the most 
address of the author. Accepted stories will | taken to ensure their safe return, all manu- pronounced in their praise of rigid guarantee ever offered by 
be put in type, and proofs that do not contain the scripts are sent at the author's risk. Naturo. Progressive archi- any company not only for fire 
name of the author will be submitted to the judges, The stories should be adressed to the Fiction tects are unanimous in speci- but for water, against swelling 
so that the latter will reach their decision without Department of Coiiier's, 416 W. 13th St., fying it. You owe it to your- ef te wall, esting, d 
knowledge of the authorship of the successful New York. Return postage must accompany self to understand nag i celia. Gene ae “ged 
story. every manuscript. were i nt 2 cae illus- catalogue and full particulars. oe 
$100 for a PHOTOGRAPH poem lag pe EO MEILINK MFG. COMPANY, Desk 1628, Toledo, Ohio 
Nature Co,, Salem, N.d.,U.8.A. 
In order to secure for Cottier’s the best news photographs a monthly prize of one hundred 
dollars will be awarded (in addition to the purchase price of the photograph itself ) for the 
best news picture published during the month. ‘This offer is open to amateurs as well as 
to professionals. The only conditions are as follows: 
¢ The photographs must be pictures of news ¢ The name and address of the sender, with a | Or Fee Returned 
events. By news events is meant actual occur- full description of the event pictured, must be _——— 
rences, or snapshots of individuals concerned in the written on the reverse side of every photograph. | peas cpieien as to pescatabtites oes - a “es hat 
affairs of the day. Return postage must be inclosed. . 0 | avant, pe plic wre issued for free distribution. Patents 
: ¢ All photographs must be sent flat, not rolled, Photographs, if unavailable, will be returned Seoured by us advertiond at our expense. 
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HE fair sex have an eager appreciation of Dia- 


monds. 


Diamonds not only make women 


beautiful and successful in society but in 
the hour of need are a savings bank. All women 
know that they can get instant cash for their 


Diamonds—at any moment— anywhere. 


The 


earnest desire of women is for Diamonds. Every 
woman loves a Diamond. Nothing pleases her so 
much as to be presented with a Diamond. Savea 


Diamond—Win a Heart. 


Write for a copy of our 


interesting Catalog, 1000 illustrations of Diamonds, 


Watches and Jewelry. 


The Loftis Catalog is Free i.rs.cpy ct 


y of 
this beautiful and sumptuous Catalog. You wit be 
interesied in looking through its marvelous pages con- 
taining 1000 illustrations of Diamonds, Watches and 

eweiry. There are sixty-six pages of unique informa- 
tion especialiy valuable to the Diamond buyer. The 
popular Lefties System of Diamonds on Credit is ex- 
plained in every detail, the quotations being tt 
Allapplicants also receive from us our Souvenir Dia- 
mond Booklet. Don’tdelay. Write at once ye will 
mail you both Catalog and Booklet free, Write To-day. 


Th L fti S t of Diamonds on Credit is 
@ LOTUS ys em famous. lt won the Gold 
Medal at the St, Louis Exposition, y this system, 
which is both easy and confidential, distant buyersare 
enabled to select at leisure the very finest Diamonds 
and highest grade Watches and Jewelry securing them 
at the lowest prices. The article is sent on approval 
to ycur home, place of business or express office as de- 
sired. You can examine it. You are free to buy or not 
as you please. We deliver our goods anywhere in the 
United States. We pay all charges. We take all risks. 
We ask no security—we create no publicity—we make 
no inquiries from employers. All transactions abso- 
lutely private and confidential. Your account will be 
welcomed, Write for Catalog at once—Today! 


0 C dit Off We trust all honest people. 
ur re I er We trust employer and em 
ployee. We trust you. We will open a confidential 
account with you. One-fifth the price you pay on de 
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FTIS 


BROS & CO. 1856 ame 


Write To-day! 


livery—you retain the article and then send the balance 
direct to us in eight equal monthly installments. 
These smal] monthly payments you will never miss 
from your income temember, that a Diamond is 
better than a savings bank, Diamonds are predicted 
to increase 20 per cent during the present year. 


You select your Diamond from 
: Our Cash Terms our Catalog. You pay us cash 


for it. We give you a written Guarantee that you can 
return the Diamond any time within one year and we 
will pay you all you paid for it less ten per cent. By 
this arrangement you are ab'e to wear a 650 Diamond 
Ring or Stud for one year. You can then return it to 
us—we will return you 645—which is less than ten 
cents per week for one year. Every Diamond we sell 
may be exchanged at tull price for a larger stone at 
any time in the future. 


2 We give a written guarantee of qual- 
Guarantee ity and value with each Bamend we 
sell. This guarantee is signed by a member of our 
firm. We refer you to your local bank. They will 
refer to their commercial agency records, and teil you 
that our responsibility, promptness and reliability are 
unquestioned in the business world. Weare the la st 
retailers of Diamonds, High Grade Watches and Jew- 
elry in America. Finest goods—lowest prices—easiest 
terms. Every sale isa matter of confidence and per- 
sonal honor between our customers and ourselves. 


Write To-day venir diamona Booxiet and you 
will obtain every advantage. W -day. 

DIAMOND CUTTERS 
WATCHMAKERS, JEWELERS 


DEPT. F38, 92 to 98 STATE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
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Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 
For Summer Wear 


be depended 


n shape, look well 


is the sort that car 
upon t tay 
and fit perfectly from the first 
That's ki F 


to the last wearing 


due to good materials and ex- 
pert tailoring—but there is 
more than good materials and 
tailoring ¢t commend our 
clothing—there’s correct style; 
without if the best materials 


and tailoring are worthless 


Sold by leading retailers in 


nearly ever e United 


States 


Suits éF Top Coats 


~ 4 
SIO tO B30 
Write for more information, 


, and our new 


**Styles 


name of retalier 
Spring booklet ‘‘D, 


from Life."’ FREE! 







MICHAELS, STERN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


ROCHESTER,N.Y. 













Walk or Stand Much 

Resta wi!| bea relief. Small—fits snugly in 

your es—cures rheumatism of the feet, 

cramp of the toes and bunions. 

corrected; arched instep acquired. 
Write for Interesting Booklet 

RESTU MFG. CO., 52 State St., SHARON, PA. 


y Weak ankle 


“Flat-f 
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It is entitled “HOW MONEY 
GROWS” and it will tell you: 


How to Invest Small Sams 
How to Tell a Good Investment 
How You Can Convert $100 into $358.83 
How to Choose Between Real Estate and Stocks 
How Savings Banks Make their Money 


It tells a hundred and one other things you will be interested 
in knowing. 

This book is not an advertisement of any particular invest- 
ment. It is a talk on investments in general, and is based on 
my personal experiences and observations. 


I will send my book, free, to any address. I want to place 
a copy in the hands of every man and woman in America. I 
want it to be the most widely circulated book that has ever 
been published. 


I want YOU to send for a copy. 


You will find it a veritable guide-book to safe and profitable 
investments of all kinds. 


If you are now investing small amounts ($10 a month and 
up) my book will show you how to invest them wisely, so that 
your money will work directly for you. 


Most everyone could and should save at least $10 a month 
from their income. 


Sit right down and write me a postal, saying, simply, ‘Send 
‘How Money Grows.’’’ I will send you the book by return mail. 


W. M. OSTRANDER 
162 North American Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PROMISED LAND 


(Continued from page 18) 


IN THE 











This was not the East; to be a gentleman meant very little. And clearly 
this Mormon elder was not a man to be trifled with. He was a fair marksman, 
too; there had been sad proof of that to-day; and while we may recognize 
Roger Ludlow as a tenderfoot, I do not think we can call him a coward for 
thinking that, on the whole, the longer the piece of road there was between 
them the better for his own skin and for the conscience of his pursuer. 

But there was still another point. Roger had done some hard thinking 
as he rode, and had made up his mind that it would be better for the woman 
he had left at the ranch if there could be a chance of his being taken for a 
wandering rascal, more particularly a horse-thief, who had fled on the approach 
of an honest man, than that he should be known as a respectable traveler and 
a probable friend of Carl's. If she would do her part wisely, it was for him 
to look after his. So for this reason also he would avoid confronting her 
husband, and it was this new idea of himself as an abandoned character that 
suggested to him his next move. 

Not more than an eighth of a mile ahead, there rose at the left of the road 
one of those bald projecting bluffs, such as he had frequently found along his 
route, jutting out into the sea of the desert like a promontory. ‘This one was a 
spur of the mountains to the west, and a good part of its side nearest the road 
lay black in its own shadow, in striking contrast to the moonlight plain. 
If he could once make his way into that shadow, Roger reasoned, he was not 
only safe, but at a decided advantage over any one riding down the lighted 
road. ‘To add tothe responsibilities of the situation, there was a short hill to 
descend before he could come opposite the black bluff. Once under the crown 
of that, could he reach cover before the man behind him gained the top? 

‘“‘General,’’ he said briskly, ‘‘now is the chance of your life. You never 
carried a highway robber before. Do your best, and I guess this other chap 
will keep up with us.”’ 

Down the hill they sped, and in an instant more were at its foot and making 
a sudden swerve off the road and into the sage-brush. ‘The horses stumbled 
a little in the rough sand, but General Custer seemed to grasp the situation 
almost immediately and led the way into the pathless wilderness, snuffing the 
excitement of the moment from the very air. 

Roger pulled in the horses and looked back at the road instinctively. As 
yet there was no sign of the rider coming over the hill. Then he dismounted, 
and led both horses after him carefully, for here it was too dark to risk riding 
in cross-country fashion. Not far ahead of them there opened a little canyon, 
leading in toward the heart of the hill, and he made his way into the almost 
inky blackness of this. Presently he found some shrubs whose roots, emerging 
from the hillside, were stout enough to serve for hitching-posts, and he fast- 
ened the horses hastily. Then he climbed to the upper edge of the wall of the 
canyon, where he could look out again into the world of moonlight. 

The horseman had reappeared. He was descending the short hill, and 
seemed, Roger thought, to be slackening the pace of his horse, when he failed 
to see longer ahead of him the object of his pursuit. Now was the time for 
action, if one were really to change front and play the part of avillain. Roger 
drew from his belt the six-shooter with which his uncle had provided him as 
he started on his lonely ride, and which he had not yet found occasion to use, 
though he had more than once felt for it encouragingly during this flight 
from an unknown enemy. Now he raised it, aimed at a point some twenty- 
five yards ahead of the horseman on the road below, and fired. 

The man drew in his horse, and Roger could imagine rather than see how 
his glance swept the hillside where his enemy had ambushed. For a full minute 
after the report everything seemed doubly still. Then the rider advanced his 
horse again. It seemed to Roger that his hand trembled with excitement, but 
there must be no delay if he was to play his new part keenly, and after all 
there was as yet no question of accurate aim. He fired again, keeping his 
head well down in the darkness of the canyon; then he rapidly ran along under 
its edge to a point some five or six yards further down and fired a third time. 
His idea now was that if the horseman should be watching the flashes, he 
would have seen two appearing from different places, and perhaps suspect that 
two men were firing. A rider found for the riderless horse! The discovery 
should be a thrilling one. Roger began to take an excited pleasure in main- 
taining his double personality. 

The horseman made no further attempt to advance, but seemed to be study- 
ing the situation. It would be difficult for him to regard it as favorable. He 
stood full in the inexorable moonlight, with no shadow within reach save his 
own, unless he could cross that stretch of rough-grown plain between him and 
the bluff; and this must be done in full range of the bandit or bandits safely 
hidden there in the darkness. Even should he reach the shadow, they would 
know his whereabouts far better than he could determine theirs. Certainly the 
tables had been turned upon him. He had ridden out as an avenger, and was 
trapped. Perhaps he had not been sent by’the Lord after this second victim; 
one deed of cleansing was after all enough for a day. 

So it came to pass that the excited watcher in the canyon presently saw 
his enemy turn his horse abruptly around in his tracks, and then, with a parting 
malediction upon the ungodly, which Roger could only infer from a gesture 
revealed in cikametee against the road, proceed slowly up the hill which he 
had lately descended. On the top he paused again, but only for an instant. 
Then he was lost to view. 

The suspense really over, Roger began to feel for the first time how ex- 
hausted he was by the tension of the night’s events. He waited a few minutes 
to make sure that he had not misunderstood the situation, and then made his 
way slowly back to where the horses were standing drowsily at the foot of 
the canyon. When he had given them a cheering caress or two, he un- 
fastened his blanket from his saddle, rolled himself in it, and lay down in the 
sand for a few minutes’ rest. 

He awakened with momentary uncertainty as to how long he had slept. The 
moon had climbed high enough to look over the edge of the bluff and into the 
canyon, and was shining full in his face. It was perhaps three o’clock. 

He led the horses gently back through the sage-brush, and mounted for 
the last stage of the journey. The moon was now at its full power, and it 
seemed to Roger that he might almost swim in the silver sea that appeared to 
lie before him. He had lost all concern as to finding Uintah, and felt a dreamy 
indifference as to whether it was two or twenty miles away. 

But it was really only a very few minutes before he found it. The next hill 
climbed by the road proved to be the last; for there beneath them, on its further 
side, was a group of moonlit roofs and chimneys that marked the sleeping town, 
and outside the town was a line of colored lights that showed where the road 
to the great world lay quivering along the plain. Those lights of the Union 
Pacific seemed to Roger the symbols of everything that was opposite to what 
he had lately passed through. He found himself having a curious hesitancy 
about descending out of his isolation to this other region, the world of common 
men, and he stopped on the ridge of the hill for a last look over the white tape- 
like road by which he had come. It had been a long day and a long ride, and 
he felt perceptibly older. One thing was certain: the desert would never seem 
so strange or so full of inhumanity again. He had not only lived in it, but 
he had found love in it, and a friend, and had left in it a grave. 

The night wind came heaving out of the moonlight spaces, and Roger could 
have sworn for the moment that it bore the sound of singing. He thought 
he heard her voice rising and falling as it poured out that incredibly hopeful 
hymn: 

And soon we'll have this tale to tell— 
All is well! all is well!” 


‘‘Gird up your loins, fresh courage take, 
Our God will never us forsake; 
1 
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would not 





tell you 


is really the best if they did not 
know .from experience its bene- 


‘Besides being 


destroyer of 


ficial effects. 
the most perfect 
germ life, all the Sanitol products 
are most refreshing—delicate and 
pungent as a whiff of Spring. 

At all Druggists 


Free — a helpfu voklet on “the teeth’’ 


The Sanitol Chemic#l Laboratory, St. Louis 
An Association of DENTISTS con 
ducted on the co-operative plan 

| Highest and only Award, World’s Fair, 1904 
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: y \ Pow? 
MANY a bet has been wagered 
and won over the superiority 
of CLUB COCKTAILS over 
guesswork or other brands. You 
can prove their excellence without 
betting, though. Try a bottle. 
Insist upon getting CLUB 
COCKTAILS —the original bot- 
tled brand. They’re far superior 
to guesswork kind—you want the 
best—well, insist on getting CLUB. 
Always ready. Just strain 
through cracked ice and serve. 


Manhattan, Martini, Vermouth, Whis- 
key, Holland Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 
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In Every Speed Contest 


which was open to all classes of machines, operators on the 
Comptometer 


offered by the Chicago's First Annual Office 
System Show, Coliseum, Chicago, March 15th to 22d 


Miss Annie Maloney, operator 
at Marshall Field & Co.'s retail, 
added correctly 
store checks in 4 minutes and 
55 seconds. 

Miss Mae Barclay, operator at 
INinois Central Railroad freight 
auditor's office, 
six columns of numbers, equal to 
six ledger pages, 
onds. 


mptome 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 52 Illinois Street, Chicago 


won all prizes 

Appliance and Business 
All previous records cut in two. 

Miss Carrie De Wine, operator 
at C., B. & Q. Ry. freight auditor 
office, performed correctly 
large multiplications in 3 min 
utes and 1616 seconds. 


500 department 


Miss H.S. Pen. brooke, operator 
at Marshall Field & Co. 
sale, performed correctly 
multiplications in 
2 seconds. 


added correctly 8 whole 
25 large 


in 4 minutes } minutes and 


ter outclasses af! other machines for addition or multiplicatior 








The American Way 
tv AN 


iN ONE STEEL BAR 
Saves 50% in Cost 


American Typewriter 


A simple rigid construction which 
Saves twelve idred parts and $50. 
Maximum efficiency with minimum 
exertion. This feature is the exclu- 
Sive patent of the American 
standard $50. typewriter. Universal 
keyboard, ball-bearing carriage, 
printing from ribbon with inter- 
changeable steel type, unlimited 
speed. 

‘*The American Way”’ and 
Easy Payment Plan mailed on Request 

If you want your correspondence on an 
up-to-date business-like basis at small cost 
we also havea practical typewriter for $10, 

Write for details and either catalogue 
American Typewriter Company 
270 Broadway, New York 
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EGYPTIAN DEODORIZER 





AND GERM KILLER 


A BerineD and perfected 
preparation in convenient 
form. Destroys all bad odors 
fumigating and purifying the air 
like a pleasant perfume. 


Kills Moths 


mosquitoes, and other insect life 
Prevents disease by annihilat 
ing dangerous germs. Sixteen 
pastils in a box, with metal can 
dlestick, by mail, postpaid, 25¢ 


PAUL MANUFACTURING CO. 


34 Fulton St., Boston, Mass J) 















Summer Resort ‘twixt Town and Country 


CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL 


American and European Plan 
This elegant modern Hotel is built of stone and pressed 
brick. Has 1000 feet of broad veranda overlooking Lake 
Michigan. 450 large, elegant rooms. 220 private baths 
Tempting table. Only 10 minutes’ ride to city’s shop- 
ping and theatre center. Send for free Illustrated Booklet 


5ist Boulevard and Lake Shore, Chicago 
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Mech. Eng. Elec. Eng. 
Enrolment over 500. 
Students may enter at any time 
Climate unsurpassed, Address L 


Georgia. 
the country. 
regulations. 





GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY, ATLANTA, GA. 





Civil Eng. 
A practical engineering school of high grade in the heart of the progressive South, supported by the State of 
Equipment new and modern, 
opens Sept. 27th 


MAN HALL, West Point LL.D., Pres. ATLANTA, GA 











Textile Eng. Eng. Chem. 


Graduates are in engineering fields throughout 
Wholesome 


Terms moderate. Dormitories. 














SAVE MONEY on 


AUTO SUPPLIES 


We charge ordinary busi- 

ness advance on whole- 

sale cost—much less than 

the usual ‘‘fancy”’ prices. 

Your money back if you 

want it, too. 

The Whole Market before you 

n our catalogue. Send roc, forit 

| and order from your easy chair, 
POST & LESTER Co, 

43 Sargeant St., Hartford, Ct, 

Largest Importers of 

Foreign Made Equipment, 





Genuine Volier Horn, 
5% inch bell and screen, 
40 in. tube for $5.00, 
This horn ordinarily sells 
for $8 or $10. Loud full 
tone. Send for horn cat. | 











SPEND YOUR SPARE TIME 


PROFITABLY 
Make rubber stamps. They are in demand 
everywhere. Complete and practical manufa 
turing outfit for a smal! outlay Light work 





vacation Write for catalogue 
meg BARTON MFG. CO. 
lie Zea 339 Broadway New York 


for the 








Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.25 























Sent to your home by Express Prepaid 
Beautiful and attractive 
Sizes and Prices cng” “ ; ee 
>xé ft. $3.25 ece. Both sides can 
Dxthg ft 7 he used; more durable 
ax9 4 than high-priced carpets 
9x 1046 ft. 4 Seld to you direet at 
xl one profit. Money re- 
rhe funded if not satisfae- 
tory. 
Also Importers of Portieres and Lace Curtains. 
New Spring Catalogue showing goods in actaal ¢ s sent free 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 685 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
LEAR TELEGRAPHY AT HOME 
Thorough natruct 5 Students as 
sisted to positions, Send for catalog 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Oberlin,O. 
[25 PACRACE 20 | 12 Corn Killing Plasters. 


CORNO removes corns. 


Bulids new skin. A heaven'y relief. 
SEND QUARTER NOW. No cure, 
money back. Sample 2 cent stamp. 
Best Supply Co., Sole Mfrs. 
LCE Per > Joliet, ills 


Also Drug and Shoe Stores. 
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Drawn for Eastman Kodak Co. by A. B. Frost. 


There are no Game Laws for those who 


UNT witrH:a KODAK 


The rod or the gun may be left out, but no nature lover omits a 


Kodak from his camp outfit. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


1905 Catalogue free at the Rochester N. Y 
4 9 e e 


dealers, or by mail 








